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The | 
White 
Lunch 


ON MAIN STREET 


Home Cooked Meals 


AWAY FROM HOME 


Joe and Edith Kurtz, 


Summer Needs..... 


Arrid Cream Deodorant 
39c and 59c 


Fresh Cream Deodorant 
19c, 39c, 59c 


Neet Cream Deodorant 


39c 
Gypsy Tan Oil........... 45¢ 
Noxzema Suntan Oil. 30c 


Insect Chaser . . 35c 
Skeeter Skoot Cream 35c 


Trushay Before Hand 
Lotion 39c 


Bermuda Breeze Cologne 


39c 
(Delightfuly Refreshing) ) 
—o—_—_—_—_. 


Edlund’s 
Drug Store 


* 
* CHURCH SERVICES * 
* 
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THE CHURCH OF THE ASCENSION 
Rev. J. M Roe 
Sunday, July 22nd. 

DEINE OL ca deen ve cece enue 
REGULAR BAPTIST -CHURCH 
Crossfield, Alberta 
“Visiting Pastor” 

Services every Sunday at 11.00 a.m. 
Bible study and Sunday School at 

12.00 am, 
Everybody welcome. 


See Re KRHRHR SH BS 


MATRIMONIAL 
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TESKEY — RICHARDSON 


St. Paul’s United Church, Calgary, 
was the scene of a pretty wedding on 
June 28th, when Ruth Eleanor, young- 
er daughter of Mr. and Mrs. C. E. 
Richardson of Crossfield, became the 
of Mr .and Mrs. W. H. Teskey of Rocky 
bride of Mr. Willis T. Teskey, elder son 
Mountain House. The ceremony was 
performed by Rev. C. D. Powell. 

The bride given in marriage by her 
father wore a frock of old gold with 
brown accessories and a corsage of 
Talismen roses. 

Miss Nora Fleming of Rock Moun- 
tain House was bridesmaid and Mr. 
Earle Richardson, brother of the bride, 
was best man. Mr, Bert Rogers of 
Acme, ushered the guests. During the 
signing of the register, Mrs. P. H. 
Fleming sang “I love you truly.” 

A reception was held at the Emp- 
ress Grill where Mr. Frank Laut pro- 
posed the toast to the bride. 

(Mr. and Mrs. Tesky left later for 
Banff. For travelling the bride wore 
a brown tailored suit with biege ac- 
cessories. 

On their return Mr .and Mrs. Tes- 
key will reside in Rocky Mountain 
House. 


IN MEMORIAM 


In fond Remembrance of Pte. Wm. 
Grant of Innisfail who was killed in 
action at Caen, France on July 19th, 
1N4, 

“When peace dawns o’er the coun- 

tryside, 

Our thanks shall be to the lads who 

died. 

O quiet hearts, can you hear us 


How the battles are won by the men 
who fell.” 
Ever remembered by Mr. and Mrs. 


Mark Cameron and family. 
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LOCAL NEWS 
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Mrs. James Williamson 


Mrs. James Leonard (Kathleen Pris- 
cilla) Williamson, 40, of Dog Pound 
district, died Friday in the General 
hospital, Calgary. 

Born in Manor, Sask., Mrs. William- 
son moved to the Dog Pound district 
in 1929 and ‘had lived there since. 

Surviving are her husband, James 
Leonard, Dog Pound; three sons, Nel- 
son, Robert and Denbow, all of Dog 
Pound; three daughters, Anita, Cor- 
rine and Alta, all of Dog Pound; one 
sister, Mrs. Hart Hoblett, Mossbank, 
Sask.; two brothers, Russell Carmich- 
ael, Manor; John, Pine Falls, Man. 

Funeral services were held in the 
Carstairs Presbyterian Church on 
Wednesday afternoon, and burial fol- 
lowed in the family plot, Carstairs 
cemetery. 

McInnis & Holloway had charge of 
funeral arrangements. 

——_9——_—_—. 


FRANK HERBERT SMITH 


Frank Herbert Smith, aged 28 
months, died at his home at Cross- 
field on Saturday last, after a long 
illness. He is survived by his parents 
Mr, and Mrs. Levi Smith, two brothers 
Wilard, aged 10 years and Charles, 
age 11; grandparents Mrs. Harriet 
Smith, Hughallen, Alberta, and Mr. 
and Mrs. J. R. Laut, Creston, B. C. 

Funeral services were held from the 
Crossfield United Church on Monday, 
July 16th. Pallbearers were Roy Hoo- 
ver, Lawrence Lilley, Louis Emerson 
and Neil Bannister. Interment took 
place in the family plot of the Cross- 
field cemetery. 


—————_0——_—_ 
Mrs. Harry Hornby, (nee Frances 
Patmore) and daughter Shirley of 
Cloverdale, B. C., are visitors at the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. Melvin Patmore. 
They have also been visiting Mr .and 
Mrs. Everett Bills, Mr. and Mrs. Dick 
Patmore. Frances and Shirley spent 
some time in Olds with Mr .and Mrs. 
George Patmore and in Calgary with 
all their relatives there. They will 
leave on Monday for their home at the 
coast. 
—o0———— 

Clayton High will have the pure 
bred Arabian stallion, Ahmur, at his 
farm from August 2nd to August 5th 
and would like anyone interested in 
breeding to this outstanding horse to 
give him the once: over. Ahmur is a 
four-year-old of the classis type, is 
15.2 hands and weighs about 1000 Ibs. 
He was imported by the owner Mrs. E. 
Stevens, 1136 9th Street East, Calgary. 
bre ancestry can be traced to the des- 
ert. 


branch 
of size 


@ This Bank is fully equipped to provide the best type of 


banking service at any of its 500 branches in Canada, 


large or small. 


LOANS 
to 
Farmers, Lumbermen, 


Fishermen 


Manufacturers, Merchants 
Exporters, Importers 


LOANS 
against 
Victory Bonds, Life Insurance 


and other forms of security 


Loans 


Deposits: Current and Savings 


Personal and Instalment 


Drafts, Money Orders, Travellers’ Cheques, Letters of Credit 
Foreign Exchange, Collections, Banking by Mail 


Consult the Manager of our nearest Branch, 


672 


THE CANADIAN BANK 
OF COMMERCE 


CROSSFIELD BRANCH .- J. L. PRICE, Manager 
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Mr. and Mrs. Win. Landymore and 
family spent the week-end in Banff. 

eeeee © 

BORN—To Mr .and Mrs. W. J. 
Wood on July 18th, 1945, a son. 

ee *e¢ & 

Mrs. Valasek, Carol and Lary left on 
Saturday night for . Hillcrest where 
they will spend a month. 

ese +e @ @ 

Mrs. A. W. Gordon leaves on Fri- 
day for Ontario to visit with her 
daughter and other relatives. 

se; ee @ 6 

Mr. and Mrs. W. A. Hurt and fam- 
ily who have been holidaying at Banff 
returned home Monday. 

sees ee 

Amongst the recent arrivals from 
overseas are Petty Officer Harold Mair 
and Pte. Stanley Coulson. 

eee et 8 © 

Mr .and Mrs, W. H. Miller of Olds 
were visitors at the home of Mr and 
Mrs. Everett Bills on Sunday evening. 

*’- * e+e @ 

Miss Daisy Robinson is back home 
after spending the past ten days visit- 
ing friends in the Carstairs district. 

ese eee 8 

Mr. and Mrs. J. Belshaw have ex- 
tended their holidays another week 
and are expected home on Saturday. 
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Henry Poffenroth is spending a few 
days _in the neighborhood visiting 
relatives before leaving for the coast 
for a vacation. 

ese ee ¢ @ 

There appears to be a shortage of 
seed oats for cover crop in the district, 
those with seed oats to sell would do 
well to dvertise them at once. 

ese @ @ ¢ @ 

J. Hesketh of the Crossfield Meat 
Market purchased a couple of the 
steers shown at the Calf Club Show 
held at Carstairs on Tuesday. 
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Ralph McFadyen is visiting friends 
and relatives in the district and ex- 
pects to leave for Vancouver on Friday 
to visit his parents. 

se © ¢ # @ 

Mr .and Mrs. Russell Bills and fam- 
ily returned from California this week 
and expect to take up residence on 
their farm on the south highway. 

sete @e@#es 

Ralph McFadyen youngest son of 
Mr. and Mrs. Dan McFadyen was am- 
ongst the arrivals in Calgary from 


overseas last Sunday. 


Recent rains are holding up _ the 
work on the highway between here 
and Airdrie, but a few more days will 
see the job completed. 

see ¢ 8 @ 

Rev. J. V. Howey who is holidaying 
at Banff spent the week-end in town, 
to hold “a for little Frank 
Smith on, y. ad 


ses e+e @ 

We would be glad to publish the 
examinations results of the local 
schools providing the teachers send 
them in. 

se *¢+ © *& & 

Large numbers of Crossfield 
district residents journeyed to Car- 
Stairs on Wednesday to attend the 
funeral of the late Mrs. J. Williamson, 
of Dog Pound. a 

7-7, @® *® @&@ & 

The Air Cadets Camp will be held 
from July 30th to August 8th. All 
cadets of the Crossfield Squadron 
wishing to attend should contact Set. 
L. McCool at once. 

se @# @e #8 

J, F. Hamshaw of Calgary is the re- 
lief Manager at the Bank of Com- 
merce, whilst J. L. Price takes three 
weeks vacation at Sylvan Lake with 
his family. 


and 


Joe Fisher of Calgary has taken 
over the Coffee Shop on the highway, 
formerly leased by Joe and Edith 
Kurtz who have moved all their staff 
to the White Lunch on Main Street. 

seeeestes 

The hail storm on Sunday afternoon 
cleaned out some more of the grain 
fields in the Madden and Nier dis- 
tricts, making four times some of 
them have been hit this season. 
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Mrs. E. Woledge and Mrs. M. Stev- 
ens left Monday morning for Seattle, 
Washington where the former expects 


to make her future home with her | 
son and daughter-in-law. | 
s** *e &* | 

Mr. Houston, senior who has been | 

| 


visiting his son and daughter-in-law, 
Mr. and Mrs. Miller Houston for some 
time left last week to visit friends at 
Ponoka, | 


steeee | 


Joe and Edith Kurtz wish to thank | 
their many customers for their sup- 
port during their management of the 
Highway Coffee Shop, and_ bespeak 
the same courtesy for Mr. Fisher who 
has taken over the management. 

*_ee = * 

The Busy Bees wish to thank all 
those who helped to make the raffle a 
success, The winning tickets were 
drawn by Miss A. Charney with the 
blanket being won by Mrs. E. E Walk- 
er with ticket number (60), and the 
cushion with ticket (33) held by Mrs 
E. Thompson 

oe eeee | 
Mr. and Mrs. Tom Slemp of Okla- | 


homa City were the guests of Mr. and 
Mrs, Everett Bills on Sunday. Mr. | 
Slemp is an old neighbor of, the Bills | 
family when they resided in Oklahoma | 
Mr. and Mrs. Slemp have spent some | 
weeks in the province visiting relatives 
at Scapa anil Fleet. 
*_e . *-. 

H. J. Scholefield recently journeyed 
to Stavely and purchased a boar to 
head his Yorkshires from Freeland 
Wilford at that point. This is an out- 
standing animal, being bred ih the 
purple from advanced registry stock 
on both sides and will be quite an ad- 
dition to the good stock of this dis- 


BEST ATTAINABLE IMAGE 
FROM DOCUMENT AVAILABLE 


Didsbury Fair Has 
Been Postponed 


Continued heavy rains, which have 
made side roads impassable, has 
caused postponment of the Didsbury 
Fair and regional Shorthorn show 
scheduled for Wednesday, July 18, C. 
R. Reiber, Fair secretary, announced. 

The Fair and show will be held at a 
later date. 


Roads leading into Didsbury are re- 
ported impassable, and stock trucks 
would be unable to reach the town 
from outlying districts. 


The Fair will now be held on Wed., 
July 25th. 


oO 


IN MEMORIAM 


BELSHAW 


In loving memory of Kenneth F. 


Belshaw who passed away July 18th, 
1943. 


Ever remembered by his Mom, Dad, 
Sister and Brother. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


Starting the month of July, the 
Rosebud Health Unit Well Baby and 
Inoculation Clinics will be held once 
a month as follows: 


Crossfield—United Church parlor, the 
first Thursday of each month, from 
2 to 4 p.m. 


Cremona—Cremona school, the first 
Tuesday of each month, from 2 to 4 


p.m. . 


H. MAY 


REAL ESTATE 


INSURANCE 
(In all its branches) 


CONVEYANCING 
RENTAL AGENT 
FARM LISTINGS WANTED 


Phone 33 


INSTALL ME ©) Rice INSULATION 


and Say Goodbye to chilly, drafty rooms, and high fuel bills 
ZONOLITE PAYS FOR ITSELF IN FUEL SAVINGS 


Combination Doors 
Good strong 1 3-8 stock, with 
sash and screen, interchange- 
able. All sizes in. stock. 


WALLBOARD 


A fair supply of FIR-TEX, the 
ivorykoted insulating board. Also 
a small stock of 

MASONITE quarterboard. 


Atlas Lumber Co. Ltd. 


H. R. Fitzpatrick 


SCREEN DOORS 


Made from 1 1-8 clear cedar and 
will stand up well. All sizes. 


ZONOLITE 
The average celing can be in- 
sulated with Zonolite — 2 in. 
thick — for approximately $25.00 
Keep your house COOL IN sum- 
mer and WARM in winter. 


Crossfield, Alberta 


C. D. HOLMES, Prop. 


Hail Insurance 


The ALBERTA HAIL INSURANCE BOARD has 
been operating for the last Seven Years, and have 
had a wonderful measure of success, during that 
time it gained a practical knowledge of the Hail In- 
surance Business, with the result that new condi- 
tions and regulations are offered to the Farmer that 


insures with The ALBERTA HAIL INSURANCE 


BOARD, this year. 


See A. W. 


Phone 7 


Gordon Agencies. 


Repair Parts for all 
Haying Machines 
NOW IN STOCK 


Look over your mowers and rakes and order sickles, 
sections, pitmans, guards, rivets, bearings, shafts, 
gears, while the stocks are good. 


Binder and combine parts are also arriving in good 


quantity. 


Telephone No. 9 : 


Get A Locker NOW 


KEEP YOUR VEGEABLES AND.FRUIT _ 
GARDEN FRESH ! 


MEAT RATIONING 


And with meat rationing coming up, you will find a 
locker mighty handy for poultry and game. 


BRING YOUR WOOL TO US. Sacks and ties 


for sale. 


POULTRY BOUGHT at all times 


Holmes Cold Storage Lockers 


Better get your machines checked over. 


William Laut 


The International Man 


Crossfield, Alta. 


Gordon 
Crossfield. 


Crossfield, Alberta, 


THE CHRONICLE, OROSSFIELD, ALTA 


~ Standards Of Public Health 


CASUALTY LISTS are one of the most distressing features of war, 
and the prevention of large-scale suffering and loss of life is perhaps the 
greatest motive underlying efforts to establish permanent world peace. 
Shocking as casualty figures are, however, our attention is frequently drawn 
to the fact that disease each year claims civilian lives in numbers exceeding 
those of battle casualties, and it is apparent that there is a need of increased 
public interest in this aspect of the national welfare. Public health educa- 
tion, medical research, further extension of medical services and higher 
standards of nutrition, are among the measures necessary to combat 
disease and to bring about a reduction of the civilian death-rate. All 
these measures require large expenditures of public funds, and they also 
require widespread interest and support on the part of the people. 

* * * * «© 
It is estimated that the people of Canada spend 
approximately one billion dollars a year through 

H illness, but health authorities are of the opinion 
Live Longer that fifty per cent. of all sickness could now be 
prevented. If illness were reduced by one-half, the saving to the people 
of Canada in suffering, loss of life and in money, would be considerable. 
During the past fifty years, great progress has been made here in combat- 
ting disease. If these efforts are continued and expanded, we may look 
for even greater improvement along these lines in the future. In Canada 
during the last half century, the average length of life has been extended 
from 45 to 67 years, and the infant mortality rate has been steadily reduced. 
In that time, too, many of the diseases which formerly claimed: a large 
number of lives each year, have been brought under control, or com- 
pletely stampea out. 


Canadians Now 


* * * * * 


Records show that some parts of Canada have 


Great Progress progressed more rapidly than others in eradicat- 
ing diseases which can now be controlled through 


Has Been Made sae 

immunization and other means. In communities 
where immunization for diphtheria has been extensively carried out, this 
disease has practically disappeared. In some instances, statistics show 
that it has not occurred for as long as fifteen years. Pasteurization of milk 
is believed to eliminate the spread of such diseases as typhoid, bovine tuber- 
culosis, septic throat and many illnesses contributing to.infant mortality, In 
areas where pasteurization is compulsory, the frequency of these diseases 
has been greatly decreased, and there has been improvement in the general 
standard of health. In 1927 there were 1,112 deaths in Canada from typhoid, 
while in 1942 the deaths from this disease numbered 108. With continued 
interest and support on the part of health authorities and the public, we 
may hope that similar encouraging figures may soon apply to other dis- 
eases which have not yet been brought under control, and that the standard 


of public health in Canada may continue to improve. 
ON YOUR 4% | Underground Castle 
VACATION German Legation In Switzerland Was 


Furnished Luxuriously 


A Swiss official disclosed that when 
| Police examined the now-closed Ger- 
;man legation at Berne, they found 
|beneath it a vast underground fort- 


’ Be sure and take along 


o few Burgess Flashlight 
Batteries—''Chrome | ress. 

on 8 at Rae i “Beneath the house there were 
hay 2 ipa by The ;huge subterranean rooms furnished 

! . = i. 

Burgess Battery Com- | with the most luxurious comfort,” the 
pany, Niogora Falls, | Official said. “The main room was a 
Ontario | large, massively-walled chamber 


built like a bank stronghold. It 
BURGESS 


‘housed an amazing quantity of the 
Flashlight Batteries 


most modern technical equipment, 
mostly radio, for directly communi- 
cating with Berlin. 

“The underground building was 
prepared to stand siege or air at- 
— — tack.” 

New Giant Liner Py RR 


BURGESS BATTERY A 


ALLS 


GEMS OF THOUGHT | 


Britain Will Likely Build Another | 
Of The Queen Class 


Britain's entry for the post-war 
blue riband of the Atlantic probably 
will be a third giant liner of the! 
Queen class, Commodore Sir James 
Bisset said as he told anew the 
graphic wartime saga of his 81,235- 
ton Queen Mary at New York on her 
first visit to the United States since| Great political questions stir the 
the war ended in Europe. | deepest nature of one half the nation, 

Emphasizing that he was express- | racer, some sp siglo pets ~ 
ing cnly his personal opinion, the esa e other nhalt.—wWende 
bluff captain of the Queen Mary De. 
painted an optimistic picture of the The worth of a State in the long 
future of the steamship in a post-|run is the worth of the individuals 
war world in which the airplane may| composing it._John Stuart Mill. 


play a predominate part. The Christianity that is merely of 
The 62-year-old commodore of the! sects, the pulpit, and fashionable 
Cunard White Star fleet dismissed | society, is brief; but the Word of 
suggestions that the airplane will) God abideth,—Mary Baker Eddy. 
seize command of the trans-Atlantic 
passenger trade. He declared: “Ninety 
per cent. of travellers will prefer to 
go by ship, just because it is a ship.” 


HUMAN UNITS 


In a great house there are not only 
vessels of gold and of silver, but also 
of wood and earth; and some to 
|honour, and some to dishonour.—St. 
Paul (II Timothy 2:20), 


Wait not till you are sure of an 
echo from a crowd. The fewer the 
voices on the side of truth, the more 
distinct and strong must be your 
own,—Channing. 


The true grandeur of nations is in 
those qualities which constitute the 
true greatness of the individual.— 
Charles Sumner, 


THE MAGICAL CLEANE 


SMART MEXICAN 
Sgt. Hector Felipe Jiminez Rubio, 
@ Mexican army man attached to 
Lowry Field, won the title of the 
typewriter tornado because he types 
120 words per minute in English—a 
language he can't read. 


/T SOFTENS 
'€ HARDEST 
WATER 


LOST IN STOCKS — Francis J. 
Smith of Toronto, Ont., discharged | 
from the R.C.A.F. after four years 
of service overseas, says he was) 
fleeced by a Toronto stock promoter. | 
He says he bought 1,000 shares of a| 
gold mining stock while working as| 
a civilian construction hand at Goose | 
Bay in Labrador in August, 1944. He! 
received a letter, he says, acknowledg- | 
ing receipt of his cheque, but no cer- 
tificates. The stock went up, but he 
could not dispose of it, because he 
had no certificates. Finally when 
the certificates were forthcoming, the 
stock had dropped below the’ pur- 
chasing price and he lost money. 


Elephant Labor 


Unique Unit Worked For The British 
Army In Burma 

They don’t give medals to elephants 
but no story of how the long, drawn 
out war in Burma was won would} 
be complete without mention of | 
“Elephant Bill’ Williams’ unique 
army unit. | 

There is no other military outfit | 
like it anywhere. It is a labor com- 
pany made up solely of elephants— 
more than 200 of them—and their 
handlers. 

Their main job was building log 
bridges and carving roads through 
dense jungles where no roads existed 
before. But the elephants carried out 
many other important assignments 
like evacuation of the sick. Each 
animal could carry three men 12 
miles a day over roads that were 
impassable even to mules. 

Bgss man is Lt.-Col. J. H. Wil- 
liams, one of the world’s foremost 
experts on organization of elephant 
labor who is. known’ throughout 
Burma as “Elephant Bill’. He is a 
tall Cornishman who fought with the 
Devon regiment in Egypt and Meso- 
potamia in .the First Great War and 
then spent 26 years in Burma as an 
employee of the Bombay-India 
Burma Trading Corperation. 

About 5,000 elephants, formerly be- 
longing to the big teak extraction 
firms and local contractors, were left 
behind in Burma. The Japanese, 
who had used this type of transport 
in bringing their mortars through 
Siam, continued to use them in 
Burma. 

In November, 1942, a group of Bri- 


tish officers and natives, headed by 
Col. Williams, managed to “persuade” 
60 elephants to belt from the Japa- 
nese lines on the Chindwin banks. 
Women and children volunteered as 
mahouts. 

This herd, was the embryo of the 
present organization, 

The colonel’s elephants have been 
asked to crank broken down trucks, 
and to have guns fired from their 
backs. 


Sea Power Essential 


Royal Navy Is One Thing Britain 
Cannot Do Without 

A. V. Alexander is known for his 
great and jealous love for the Royal 
Navy and it was not surprising that 
he should be reminding us of the pre- 
war neglect of our sea defences and 
urging us never to forget the needs 
of naval power. Certainly it was 
Germany's weakness in this sphere, 


coupled with her real weakness in 
the air (though this was far from 
apparent to us at the time) that 
let us escape invasion in 1940. Hit- 
ler’s ambition, joined to a misreading 


of our willingness to go to war, led 
him to open a conflict for which he 
was not prepared and for which he 
had not even had time to prepare. 
Manchester Guardian, 


MEANT WELL 


A well-meaning stranger on a 
Parry Sound-Toronto train commit- 
ted a faux-pas when he offered pea- 
nuts to six-year-old Donald Barager 
of Parry Sound. The boy was being 
rushed to the Toronto hospital for 
sick children to have an obstruction 
removed from his throat, The ob- 
obstruction was a peanut. 


Price Control | 
And Rationing 
Information 


Q.—How many pounds of honey am 
I allowed fcr one coupon? ‘My gro- 
cer would give me only one pound. 


A.—Your grocer should have given 


;you two pounds of extracted honey 


for one coupon. 
: —o— 

Q.—Will I be able to obtain sugar 
to feed my bees? I do not sell the 
honey. . 

A.A beekeeper who requires 
sugar for feeding of bees but who 
does not sell honey is not required 
to register with the Ration Admin- 
istration as a Primary Producer of 


honey, but must register with his 
Provincial Apiarist in order to ob- 
tain sugar. 


—O-— 

Q.—What do I do if I have lost my 
ration book? 

A.—Go to the local ration board, 
where you will make a statement or 
take an affidavit as to the fact that 
you have lost your ration book. Fur- 
ther instructions regarding the ob- 
taining of this ration book will be 
given to you at that time. 

—o — 

Q.—Do ration coupons 
members of the 
leaves expire? 

A.—Ration coupons issued to mem- 
bers of armed forces do not expire. 

—o—. 

Please send your questions or 
your request for the pamphlet 
“Consumers’ News” or the Blue 
Book in which you keep track of 
your ceiling prices, mentioning the 
name of this paper to the nearest 
Wartime Prices and Trade Board 
office in your province, 


issued to 
armed forces for 


SMILE AWHILE 
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Father: “When I was a little 
boy, I always ate the crusts.” 
Sonny Boy: “Did you like them, 
Dad?” : 

Father: “Of course I liked them,” 

Sonny Boy: ‘Then you can have 
mine.”’ 


s = . o 

‘The country vicar was nailing 
some trelliswork up in his garden 
when he chanced to look up, and 
saw a London evacuee boy watch- 
ing him. With a pleasant smile, 
he said: 

“Well, my little man, are you in- 
terested in woodwork or garden- 
ing ?”’ 

“Not me, guv’nor,” said the boy, 
“Im just waitin’ to ’ear what a 
parson say when ’e ’its ’is thumb!” 

se * s o 

The prisoner was a very tough- 
looking customer. He was asked 
whether he could read and write. 

“IT can write but I cannot read,” 
was the reply. 

He was then asked to write his 
name and after he had scrawled 
huge letters over the page was 
asked what it meant. 

“I dunno,” said the man, “I told 
you I can’t read.” 

7 * + @ 

A man telephoned his doctor: 
“Come over quick, doc. My wife 
has appendicitis.” 

“Nonsense”, snorted the doctor, 
“I removed your wife’s appendix 
three years ago. How can any- 
one have a second appendix?” 

“Listen”, - cried the husband. 
‘Did you ever hear of anyone hay- 
ing a second wife?” 

. * * z 

Chappel (visiting a new dentist 
for the first time).—‘‘Have you 
been a dentist very long, Doc?” 

Dentist—‘‘No, I was a _ riveter 
until I got too nervous to work up 
high.” 

be te s - 

Fortune Teller (to inquiring 
rookie soldier)—You’re going on a 
long journey and it should be 
worth a dollar, 

Pulling a bill from his pocket, 
the trusting doughboy passed it 
over to the woman palm reader, 
who gave in return this simple 
answer: f 

Palm Reader—I know, but it’s a 
military secret, 

see 8 

“The new maid has stolen two of 
our towels.” 

“The thief! Which ones, dear?” 

“The ones we got from the hotel 


in Miami.’ 
.- @ * * 


The rich uncle wrote to his 
nephew: “I am sending you $10 you 
requested, but must draw your at- 
tention to a spelling error ‘in your 


.| PROMOTED— | 


Yow’ll enjoy our 


Orange Pekoe Blend 


Here a (WAC 3 


Ti 


HOLLYWOOD BOUND— 

Off for a fyn-filled furlough in} 
Filmland are three CWACs and a 
Y.W.C.A, supervisor from Dundurn 
Military Camp, who stopped off in 
Regina prior to boarding a plane for | 
the glamour city. The girls were Cpl. | 
C. I. M. Roberge, Edmonton; Cpl. R. | 
R, Alexander, Paynton; Pte. A. G. 
Fleming, Maple Creek and Mrs. E. M.| 
Haun, Calgary, of the Y.W.C.A., and! 
they are on their way to filmland on! 
an invitation extended by the Holly- 
wood Studio Club. Just how the in- 
vitation from the Studio Club, which 
numbers among its members, Mrs. | 
Cecil B. DeMille, Joan Bennett, Mary 
Pickford and other film celebrities, 
happened to come to Dundurn Camp 
isn’t known, but ever since its arrival 
last March, the girls have been sav- 
ing for the trip. Commented Cpl. 
Roberge, “What are 48’s? I haven't 
had one since I started saving for 
Hollywood.” Cpl, Alexander thought 
of all the chocolate cake she'd done 
without, but decided it was worth it. 
The girls are travelling by plane in 
order to make the most of their fur- 
lough time. The club has arranged 
for their use of a swimming pool in 
Beverley Hills, and tours to studios 
and. night clubs. “Everything we 
could wish for,” say the girls, with 
perhaps a surreptitious hope for a 
Clark Gable or Van Johnson thrown | 
in! 


| 


Cpl. Margaret McBain, daughter of | 
Mrs. J. A. Adamson, Nipawin, Sask., | 
and wife of L-Cpl. G. R. McBain, | 
Canadian Army Overseas, has re-| 
cently been promoted to the rank of | 


sergeant in the Canadian Women’s | 


Army Corps. Prior to enlistment in En 


Using New Method — 


Quick Freeze Process Will Keep Milk 
In Normal State 


United States Army scientists have 
perfected a method for the “quick- 
freezing” of milk that enables their 
hospital ships to serve wounded sol- 
diers a beverage tasting as fresh and 
appetizing as the product which the 
milkman left on the doorstep this 
morning. 

About 30,000 pints of milk frozen 
by the new process, are now being 
shipped each month, principally for 
use on ships that are returning sick 
and wounded men from combat zones, 
the War Department announced. 
Overseas hosiptals also are receiv- 
ing shipments in ever-increasing 
volume, and about 400,000 points a 
month are being shipped for general 
use by American troops in Alaska. 

The Army’s system has suggested 
interesting peacetime application of 
the new process in supplying civilians 
far from dairy sources. 

Although, in some instances, the 
milk has been kept in the frozen 
state for three months, it tastes, 
when thawed, as fresh as if it had 
just come from the cow, according 
to army spokesmen. 

Formerly, the only milk that hos- 
pitalized men and all overseas troops 
were able to obtain was made from 
milk powder. While the nutritive 
value was high, the taste left much 
to be desired. And the problem was 
a serious one in the case of incapaci- 
tated men on liquid diets. 

Experiments showed that if milk 
were frozen with extreme rapidity at 
20 degrees below zero, Fahrenheit, 
it froze in tiny crystals, and as a 
result the milk thawed in its original 
condition. 


RECIPES 


The fish that swim the seven seas 
d all the inland brooks and lakes, 


March, 1943, Sgt. McBain was doing offer mankind an abundance of varie- 


clerical work in Winnipeg. At present | 
she is serving as a clerk in the Dir.) 
of Organization, N.D.H.Q., Ottawa. 
Two brothers, L-Cpl. Jimmy Adam-| 
son and Pte. Eldon Adamson, 
serving with the Canadian Army) 


Overseas. | 
eee ! 


* 
ENLISTS— 
Several girls from rural BASRA 
wan enlisted in the Canadian Wo-! 
men’s Army Corps in Regina recently. 
Included among them were: Chris- 
tina MacLeod, St. Louis; Violet; 
Brandes, Spalding; Elizabeth Thom- | 
son, Craik; Norma Gust, Davidson; | 
and Tina Jasechko, Blaine Lake. i 


* *- 6 . *¢ . | 


“BRITISH CWACs”— 

Serving with the Canadian Wo-| 
men’s Army Corps Overseas are a 
number of British women who have; 
married Canadian servicemen and 
subsequently joined the Canadian 
Corps. Many of these girls will be! 
added to the list of “British War, 
Brides” comig to Canada to make 
new homes, but transition from one 
continent to another should not be so 
difficult for them. In the C.W.A.C., 
they have been introduced to Cana- 
dian ‘rations and Canadian cooks. | 
They have been told of the vastness 
of Canada, they know something of 
Canadian customs, trends of thought 
and conversation. In other words, | 
part of their reorientation has al-| 
ready been made by the time they | 
are ready to cross the Atlantic. | 

. . ° . 2 
SHE'LL SAY IT EVERYTIME— 

Pte. Columbine: I wonder where 
Sgt. Snipp was born. 

Penelope CWAC: She wasn’t born. 
She was issued! 


4 


THE QUEENS WERE BUSY 
Britain’s crack liners, the Queen | 


last letter: 10 is written with one | Mary and the Queen Elizabeth, be- 


nought, not two.” 

In normal! times, the United States 
averaged 11 pounds of coffee per per- 
son annually; in England, it was less 
than one pound, 


——— 


THE BEST WA 
TO KILL FLIES 


ee 


| 


tween them transported 1,243,538 
persons from the beginning of the 
war to the capitulation of Germany, 
it was disclosed in an official white 
paper issued in London. American 
and Canadian soldiers constituted the 


bulk of the 869,694 persons moved |‘ 


= 


east across the Atlantic. 
carried a division at a time. 


Marine engines, a million times 
bigger than watch mechanisms, must 
be constructed with the same ac- 
curacy. 2627 


ty in wholesome food. And they are 
available fresh or quick frozen in 


;markets: almost everywhere these 

days. 

| As a general rule, fish is easier to 
are Prepare than meat. Fish cooks, 


bakes, broils or pan fries quickly. 
It is done when the delicate flesh 
separates from the bones—and in the 
case of baked, broiled, pan or oven- 
fried fish, when the crisp outer coat- 
ing is golden brown. 

This much-to-be desired crisp coat- 
ing is easily achieved by dipping the 
fish in salted milk, then in oven-pop- 
ped rice cereal crumbs, brushing 
lightly with oil and baking quickly in 
a very hot oven. By this method, 
appropriately dubbed- “oven-frying”, 
the fish cooks quickly, browns even- 
ly and the crisp coating is not: dis- 
turbed by turning. Almost all types 
of fish are delicious prepared this way 
—small fish are friend whole and the 
larger varieties are sliced or filleted. 

Oven fried fish are prepared ac- 
cording to the following recipe. Allow 
one-quarter to one-third pound of 
filleted or sliced fish per serving. 
Allow one-half pound per serving 
in the case of small fish to be left 
whole, 

OVEN-FRIED FISH 

1 pound fish 

8 cups oven-popped rice cereal 

1 tablespoon salt 

1 cup of milk 

4 teaspoons salad oil or shortening 


Cut fish into serving pieces. Roll 
crisp cereal into fine crumbs. Add 
to milk. Dip fish in milk 


then in crumbs and arrange on well 
greased baking sheet. Sprinkle oil or 
melted shortening over top of fish. 
Bake in very hot oven (500 deg. 
Fahrenheit) twelve to fifteen minutes. 
minutes. 


Yield: 4 servings. 
Note: Frosted fish can be used. 
For richer coating use undiluted 


evaporated milk. 


The petroleum used in automobiles 
contains the energy that was stored 
up by plants and animals thousands 
of centuries ago. 4, 
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OPINION OF EXPERTS. 
Women Are As Good As Men In 
Handling Automobile 
Woman drivers are just as good 

as men—and more careful. ; 
This was one of the observations | 
made during the safe driving contest | 
in Winnipeg recently. ‘The contest, 
an annual affair, is sponsored by 100) 
commercial firms, the Safety Bureau, | 
Board of Trade and the Winnipeg | 
Tribune. } 
The traffic experts agree that when | 
it comes to handling an automobile, | 
women are as good as men. 


“There are just as many good) 
women drivers in proportion to the! 
number driving as there are good 
mén maybe more,” said G. 
P. Shearer of the Safety Bureau. 

Constable Art Sutherland thinks | 


drivers 


| Pe he 


PIPELINE LAID FROM ENGLAND TO GERMANY—The laying of a pipeline from 


ee. 


Ca 


England to the heart 


the Stigma attached to women driv lof Germany, to supply Allied troops with fuel for the final assault on the Nazis, was one of the great engineer 


ers should be removed. 
“Women are just as 

men,’’ he said. 

as steady in a tight spot but they 

don't argue like men do when they 

get in a jam. Rather than make a 


good as 


holler they will agree to anything 
in order to get away—about the only 
time they don't like arguing,” he 


added with a grin. 

Inspector Capelle thinks women 
are careful drivers. ‘‘They are more 
timid than men—just about driving 
though.” 

So ladies, the next time you hear a 
man refer to 
drivers,” don’t be timid, 
to the experts. 


refer him 


New Type Dinghy 


Made In Varrious Sizes For British 
Fliers In Pacific 


A new type of emergency dinghy! 
has been developed for use by Bri-| 


tish aircrews flying in the Pacific 
theatre. The new dinghies are built 
in varicus sizes to accommodate one, 
two, three, five or seven men. 

The one-man dinghy carries a wire- 
stayed telescopic mast supporting a 
red triangular sail. A combined 
hood, cape and apron render the 
dinghy practically water-tight and 
the entire boat, with rations and sig- 


nalling equipment, fits into a pack) 


which can be used as a cushion for 
the pilot while flying. 
The seven-seater is equipped with 


“those darn women) 


jing feats of this war. 
without interfering with navigation 


| 


Photo shows the upright piece of a U-shaped pipe constructed to cross a canal in Belgium 
Later the structure was lowered across the bottom of the canal. 
“Perhaps hot quite; was done by Royal Canadian Engineers. 


This work 


Jap Soldiers Surrender} 


Organ Factories 


| Flower Industry 


| 1 ‘ ; f 
Remnants Of Force That Held Out | In Germany Converted Into Making Has Managed To Survive In Holland 


In Guam For Ten Months | 


A Japanese field officer who held 
lremnants of his command together 
|for 10 months in Guam, until he had) 
become a symbol of resistance to| 
\them, has surrendered with 33 of his} 
men. | 

The Japanese said they had~had| 
|Plenty of food and water. They ap-; 
peared fit despite their months in| 
|the jungle. 

First concern of the surrendering | 
officer was: | 

“What is the future of Japan after| 
victory?” 

“That will depend a whole lot on| 
|the type of leadership that men of | 
|your intelligence give it,” he was, 
| told. 

Clad in makeshift American uni- 
|forms, the surrendering troops count- | 
led off briskly. Then their commander, | 
| who was described by officers as alert | 
|and intelligent, said: 
| ‘You will be treated well. You are | 
|now prisoners of war. It is not aj} 
|disgraceful state and you are not to} 
regard it as such.” } 

First reports of the group were| 
| heard last September. Numerous | 
efforts had been made to reach them’ 


through a truck-mounted loud speaker 


{ 


Airplanes 
Before Germany and Great Britain 
ceased in 1939 to exchange anything 
except deadly missiles there was a 


lively trade with the British Isles in| 


small musical instruments made in 
Bavaria. What interested the Min- 
isty of Economic Warfare, however, 
were two facts that had a bearing 
on production. One was that Ba- 


varian mouth organ factories had! 


been converted to making airplanes; 
the other that each German musical 
instrument had embossed on_ its 


sides a reproduction of the plant from| 


which it was turned out. 

A dragnet rounded up a large num- 
ber of these pictorial music makers, 
supplying much valuable material for 


the use of Allied bombers. The pic-' 


tures were enlarged and_ identified; 
information as to their interior ar- 
rangements was gathered from busi- 
ness men who had visited them, and 
before long results began to appear. 

According to the British Informa- 


tion Service, a consequence was help. 


in demolishing key war plants in 


| Munich, Augsburg, Rosenheim Salz- 


burg, Linz and other places, in- 
cluding the great Skoda works. In- 
cidentally, about 140 former Bavarian 


Despite The German Occupation 


| Despite the fact that 1,200 tons of 
population before their liberation, 
| Holland's great flower industry has 
managed to survive the ravages of 
German theft and deliberate flood- 
ing, a careful survey reveals. 
Farsighted government control of 
production, starting in 1939, luckily 
prevented surpluses from falling into 
the hands of the invaders, and today, 


predicting tulip, hyacinth and nar-| 


cissus plantings will be on a normal 
,schedule next spring, exporters have 
| 25,000 tons of bulbs, principally tu- 
lips, ready for shipment to North 
' America and Britain. 

Under Nazi experts, seeking to 
steal every new development for 
_building up a tulip industry inside 
Germany, Dutch growers succeeded 
in improving a new double variety of 
tulip, resembling a peony, with a 
tall, strong stem. They have named 
it Cordell Hull. 

In addition to 1,000,000 Cordell 
'Hull bulbs, now available for export, 


|growers have 135,000,000 Darwin 
‘bulbs and 75,000,000 single early 
‘bulbs on hand, as well as large 


' amounts of old favorites. 


tulip bulbs were eaten by the Dutch | 


World Threat 


How German Junkers Played il 
Inflation After Last War 


Though Hitler is undoubtedly cast | 
|for the villain's role in this second 
Werld War, politically. he was just 
ja relatively insignificant puppet who 
got somewhat out of hand, There 
probably would have been no Hitler 
and no National Socialism had there 
not been powerful forces in Germany 
that saw both these as a means to 

ward their own devious ends. 

The Junkers had a part in it, for 
they have always been the spark 
plug of Germany's fighting machine. 
But behind them was a_ still more 
virile and predatory force: the heavy 
industry of Germany, fattened on 
war and unready to lose its hold on 
the whole expanding sphere of Ger- 


man influence. 

These .forces—the Junkers, the 
great industrialists, and the _ poli- 
ticians—-played together, with little 
thought of the German people ex- 


cept as a weapon for renewed war. 

Germany has always been a shrewd 
user of fear—other people’s fear. 
Already we are being asked to re- 
member the disastrous results that 
followed the inflation in Germany in 
the wake of the last war. 

Any careful student can satisfy 
himself that, to a very considerable 
extent, this inflation was self-induced. 
The Weimar. Republic, of which so 
;much was hoped, deliberately refused 
to balance its budget in order to put, 
a poor mouth on Germany's economic | 
situation as a means of influencing | 
the reparation demands; during the 
nine-month occupation of the Ruhr | 
by the French the German govern- | 
ment adopted a policy of passive re- 
sistance and paid the wages of hun- 


dreds of thousands of idle German 
|workers simply by printing bank-| 
, notes. 


But no one seemed. to care. With 
cheerful unconcern, the heavy-indus- 
try magnates saw inflation squeeze 
out small investors in. their indus. | 
tries. Embittered people aren't tco 
careful in assessing causes. They | 
nurse their grudges and await the) 
turn of events. The turn of events) 
brought better things for Germany. 
With the assistance of the Allies, the | 
|German government of 1924 had a} 
\surplus of several hundred million | 
|dollars. This was not used for repar- | 


|ment,” - Sir 


SERVICE OF COURAGE 
Admiral Sir Edward Evans 
Tribute To British Women 


On April 30, Admiral Sir Edward 
Evans—-Evans of the Broke—and 
Admiral Charles William Key, M.P., 
resigned their posts of Regional 
Commissioners for the London Re- 
gion. They had rendered great pub- 
lic service to civil Defence and to the 
war effort generally, but the changed 
war conditions made their retirement 
possible. 

In a statement to the press, which 
was recently published by London 
Calling, Sir Edward said: “I dip my 
flag to the women of London—to all 
the women of Britain.” He talked 
of some of the heroines of the Lon- 
don blitz, and recalled two particular 
incidents 


Pays 


First, during the Great Fire of 
London on Dec, 29, 1940, “I was be 
ing driven by Mrs. Dunne, wife of 
the Bow street magistrate,” he said. 


“As we crossed over London Bridge 
we stopped for a-.look round. There 
were red glows at every point of the 
compass; and the sky and Old 
Father Thames looked nearly blood 
red. I admit I was frightened. Fire- 
bells were ringing everywhere, ack- 
ack fire was cracking and booming, 
bombs were falling—St. Paul's was 
silhouetted in an awful loveliness. 

“Then from the opposite direction 
came a W.V.S. canteen car with 
three women. They might have been 
going shopping. 

“ ‘Like some tea?’ asked one. To 
me it was like a sailor in the Sa- 
hara being asked if he wanted a 
pint of iced beer. And my response 
was just what that sailor’s would 
be. Those women, in London and 
elsewhere, were the army Hitler for- 
got. 

“And my second most tense mo- 
Edward continued, ‘was 
on the night of April 16-17, 1941, 
when a bomb fell on.the Royal Hos- 
pital, Chelsea, home of the pen- 
sioners of other wars. It hit the 
west wing and casualties were heavy. 
My driver was one, Smith—just 
Smith of the ILC.C. Then, as the 
bombs came down, an ambulance 
driven by little fair-haired Miss Weir, 
aged 19, arrived. 

“One by one they brought out 
these old soldiers, most of them over 


a full size sailing rig and can be| 
steered with a collapsable rudder. Its | 
equipment includes repair outfits, 
signalling and navigation equipment, | 


eighty, and as the stretchers were 
carried to the ambulance that girl 


: ‘ a It directed the bearers where to put 
jlack of sufficient fertilizers, but in-|was turned over to the heavy in-| them, > 


creased planting last autumn has|qdustries to compensate them, it was | 


system and léaflets dropped from an 
airplane. 

One day a prisoner reported he had 
sought the Japanese officer’s permis- 


mouth-organ factories are in ruins) The industry lost about 25 per|ation payments, or for relieving the 


and now pipe not even the smallest cent. of its stock from flooding and/| condition of the German people. 
tune.—New York Herald Tribune. 


‘training or retraining in vocational | 


rations, first aid kits and long-range 
radio transmitter. 


Retraining Needed ‘ 


For At Least Half Million Persons In 
Demobilization Period 
A report submitted at Toronto by| 


the education committee of the | 
Canadian- Youth ‘commission _ esti- 
mated that in the demobilization | 


period 500,000 persons will require 


skills. 

The report urged extension of 
vocational guidance and vocational | 
education throughout secondary 
schools and continuation of the Do-| 
minion-provincial youth training pro-| 
gram. The program should be ad-, 
ministered by the provinces, with | 
“penerous” financial assistance from! 
the Dominion government, the re- 
port said. 


CANADA’S OLDEST’ SOLDIER 

Called Canada’s oldest soldier, Pte. | 
Jim Barber of the Veterans’ Guard | 
of Canada, recently admitted he was 
70 years old, and soon will obtain | 
his honorable discharge—after ser- | 
vice over a period of 51 years, in | 
which he served during three wars. | 
Pte. Barber is stationed at the pris- 
oner of war camp in Lethbridge, and | 
his only regret is that he will not, 
be able to volunteer for service in| 
the Pacific. 


KNEW ABOUT THEM } 
The St. Catharines Standard says: | 
German citizens of all ranks, includ. | 
ing pastors, doctors, nurses, who | 
lived close by their horror camps, | 
never though anything about them | 
at all, but they knew all about them, 
And, as good Germans, they felt | 
that the camps were the right thing. | 
If the victims died, so much the bet- | 
ter. 


' 


DEMAND FOR SHOES 
Shoes are no likely to be in plenti 
ful supply until Japan is defeated. 
The Pacific area, is said to be harder 
on soldiers’ footwear than any other 
theatre, and American troops alone 
will require 31 million pair of shoes 
this year which is the heaviest de 
mand of the war, 


WOULD NOT BE EASY 

As R. M. Harrison, in The Wind- 
sor Star, remarks: London Daily Mail 
correspondent says Hitler has landed 
in Hire, dressed as a woman and 
accompanied by three children. Even 
so, he'll have a tough time pretend- 
ing to be plain Mrs, O’Schickelgruber, 


CHANGING TIMES 
This is a changing world. 


sion to surrender and had been told: 

“J am thinking of doing the same 
thing myself.” 

Some time later, a young man 
leame from the jungle. He admitted lighted with kerosene 
his country would not win the war|lamps; now electric lights. People 
and said he wanted to “sit out the went to church on fine days; now 
war” in the Guam jungle. He was|they go on picines. Young people 
tcld that was impossible. used to amuse themselves gathering 

He left for further deliberation,)@7ound the piano to sing; now they 

i to return a week later. 
eae cones at the appointed time , body else sing. Road shows used to 
with a retinue of holdout troops who | appear at the opera house; now the 
now are looking fcrward, said offic-|Movies hold the stage.—Chatham 
ers, to a Japan in which bushido does News. 
not exist. 

They piled into a truck and were 
taken to the island command prison 
stockade. 
Japanese field officer was that they 
be taught English. Informal classes 
were organized immediately. 


stables; now we have garages. 
houses were 


The 


A biting power of 171 pounds is 


Subject To Change 


Report Says Dependable North Pole 
Has Shifted Its Position 

This is a disillusionment which, we 
make bold to say, we do not de- 
serve. 

The R.A.F. Lancaster meterologi- 
cal plane, Aries, flying over the north 
polar region, has discovered that the 
North Magnetic Pole has wandered 
some 300 miles out of its proper 
place during the war years. 

If there was one thing we thought 
we ‘could count on it was the North 
Pole, While the whole world got out 
of gear and wandered into un-| 
charted regions, we always said to 
ourselves, “Well, at least there's the 
North Pole left. It doesn’t change.” 

But, lo and behold!—it does. While 
we have our backs turned, coping 
with Hitler and such like, here it) 
goes and emigrates, It abandons its 
comfortable igloo on Boothia Penin 
sula and shifts over to barren Sven 
drup Island, wherever that is!-—| 
Vancouver News-Herald. 


THE RIGHT ANSWERS 

A man who had been arrested on 
suspicion was appearing before the 
magistrate, “What were you doing | 
when the policeman came?” asked 
the sergeant. ‘Waiting sir,” replied 
the prisoner. “What were you wait- 
ing for?” “For money.” 
to give you money?” 
had been waiting for.’ “What did 
he owe it to you for?” “For wait- 
ing.” “Enough of this tomfoolery,” 
snapped the magistrate, who by now 
was very angry. “What do you do 
for ‘a living?” “I’m a waiter, sir,” 
replied the innocent man, 


TIPPERARYMAN REVEALED 


j 


“The man I 


it was proposed that he should lead 


‘turn on the radio and listen to some-} 


attributed to the average human jaw. \ 
The first request of the! a 


compensated for the losses. 


Incidentally, tulip bulbs aren’t such | 
Not so long ago we had livery} bad eating at that. 


NEW USE FOR AIRFIELDS 


| Possible utilization as “farm uni- 
| versities’’ of some of the great num- 
| ber of airfields which dot the British 


|Isles is being considered by county | 


authorities. It is pointed out that 
| hangars can easily be converted into 
farmhouses and barns, while the air- 
| fields, intersected by runways, would 
|make ideal demonstration fields. 

er i et a ee ee 

The cutting teeth of a woodchuck 
never stop growing during its life- 
time, as compensation for wear. 


ba 
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NAZI PLOT—Here is Thomas Cush- 


“Who was ing shown in the doorway of his Tipperary home with his. sister Diana, 
after he had revealed details of a German plot to blow up the Panama 
canal's Gatun dam, using Irish prisoners of war as saboteurs. 
teurs were to hdve been landed by U-boat on the Panama isthmus, 
ing revealed the plot after his repatriation to Eire. 
he was a prisoner he proclaimed himself a German sympathizer in order | 
to obtain an opportunity to escape. Hé was removed from his special ing dfiiect contains only 400 sounds, 
Irish prison camp and sent‘to a school for sabotage and espionage. There | compared to uncounted thousands in| continue to wear the halter of an out- 


The sabo 
Cush- 
He said that while 


a party of Irish saboteurs. 


said, for their losses in the Ruhr. 


to establish National Socialism 
| promised so much more to people 
who had so little, the industrialists 
were not slow to see his value to| 
them. There is every evidence that | 
the industrialists helped Hitler to) 
power. If he got scmewhat out of) 
hand and was sometimes ruthless 
with his old-time friends, there was 
no evidence that the heavy indus-| 
‘tries suffered. They had rightly) 
|realized that they were a funda- | 
mental part of any German plan. | 
From our knowledge of the Ger-| 
man mentality it is not unreason-| 
;able to assume that the same 
;methods might be tried again. That | 
jis what Germany would have us be-| 
|\lieve. They know we are fearful of a} 
|repetition of inflation in Germany | 
|that might involve the world. 
| They expect us to fight inflation; 
|this time that is what Germany 
wants. For all the destruction of 
Germany, her industries are not de-| 
;stroyed, There are enormous re- 
sources hidden abroad.” That is the 
making of a new world threat, if we 
are as blind as we 
|tion ago.—-Liberty 


were a genera- 
Magazine. 


Tribute To Britain 


Former French Premier Knows What 
World Owes British People 

The St. Catharines Standard says: 
All Frenchmen are not Anglophobes. 
After relating how Churchill pleaded 
with French leaders, in , 1940, with 
jtears in his former Premier 
Edouard Herriot paid this tribute: 

“What must never be for 
gotten is that, owing to the treach 
lery of our leaders, Britain found 
herself alone. I ask you--for I like 
clarity—-what would have become of , 
us if Britain had signed an armistice 
in 1940, as we did? Just ask your 
self this simple question when you 
are tempted to show bad temper over 


eyes, 


never, 


some particular Briton or some par- 
ticular British agent: What would 
we have done without the British 


and what did the British do when we 
abandoned them in 1940? We must 
remain faithful to this old friend- 
ship because the British are a people 
who love justice and freedom, who 
perhaps love liberty more than we 
do. 


wt eR SE 
The Chinese language in the Pek- 


the Ennglish language. 2627 


When Hitler appeared, to set a) jact. 
| ween to smoldering bitterness pea | itar’ 
at 


Bias ‘Gently’, she said quietly, though 
{bombs were still falling. Then at 
‘Right-ho. To St. Luke’s hos- 

“And before she went off she pat- 
ted me on the shoulder and said: 
‘All right, policeman, I'll be back 
in 20. minutes.’ 

“Later, when she went off duty to 


|her home in Ebury street, she found 


it demolished, with her father and 
mother, her brother and her fiance 
all killed.” 


Geological Survey 


Parties Will Be Sent To Gain 
Information About Mineral 
Wealth 
A widespread programme of field 
work for 1945, designed to provide 
prospectors and exploration com- 
panies with information for the de- 


|velopment of Canada’s great wealth 


of minerals and oil deposits, was an- 
nounced by the mines and geology 
branch of the resources department. 

The' statement said the department 
has assigned 37 parties to the field 
for geological survey work and 15 
for topographical surveys. 

Five of the geological parties will 
operate in the Northwest Territories; 


| one in the Yukon and Northwest Ter- 


|ritories; one in the Yukon; seven in 
British Columbia; five in Alberta; 
one in Alberta and Saskatchewan; 


two in Saskatchewan; three in Mani- 


'toba; two in Ontario; six in Quebec; 


one in New Brunswick, and two in 
Nova Scotia, In addition, one geo- 
logist will be engaged in collecting 
mineral specimens. 


Tied By Tradition 


Men Find It Hard To Change Style 
In Clothes 

Women used to wear collars-—-even 
stiffer and unspeakable con. 
traptions than the things men affect 

and shored them up with strips of 
whalebone and straps of steel. Then, 
by a decree of Fashion, they 
were suddenly emancipated and found 
the new comfort so marvellous they 
never went back to the old neck- 


more 


Dame 


| harness, 


What fashion did for women per- 
haps war can do for men. Being 
more conservative than their wives 
and sisters—more tied to tradition— 
men need something almost world- 
shaking to set them free. 

But with so many freedoms in the 
air it is ridiculous that they should 


worn mode.—Vancouver Province. 


Ocean Is So Full 
Of Planes That Pilots Must 
Be Careful To Avoid Collision 


Air Over 


VERY twenty minutes a plane leaves this country for Europe, and as 
often one comes from the other side of the Atlantic to this country, 
writes Russell Owen in the New York Times. The air over the North and 
South Atlantic is full of planes, day and night, on the various routes, 80 
many of them that pilots have to be careful to maintain their proper 
altitude to avoid collision, and even with the greatest caution they fre- 
quently miss each other by narrow margins. 
Flying the Atlantic used to be a, MRT 5 
great adventure; men who first did it | it declares he has seldom had to use 
were among the heroes of aviation.| his de-icers. 


Now there are many pilots in the Air; But there can be troubles on this 
Transport Command who have flown;northern passage. When close to 
it more than 100 times, and who;Cape Farewell, the southern tip of 
think flying the ocean is safer and Greenland, the pilot should receive a 
more uneventful than flying over|radio signal to obtain his bearings. 


| Instead, he may hear only over the 
earphones a crackling sound. And 


mountainous country. 
They are of all types, these pilots. 


Some of them are veterans of the|if he has picked up a wind, he may 
commercial airlines, men in their | be shrouded by clouds, over the 
forties; some of them are Army-) dreaded Greenland ice instead of be- 
trained pilots, mere kids in age, but | ing over the sea south of Farewell. 
with a background of experience that|That could be pretty bad. For: 


carries them through all kinds of, tunately, the pilot carries a small 
trouble. Others, and they are the | instrument showing Wind drift that 
smallest group, are men who were|may help him escape the danger. But 
ordinary civilian fliers, who volun-jhe is thankful when radio signals 
teered for war flying, and were again come in. Hourly he sends back 
trained in transport work. All of radio weather reports to guide other 
them, young and old—men with | planes and contribute data to the 
thousands of hours of flying when|master chart on shore which plots 
they entered the service, and men|reports on all. planes. 
with only a few hundred—are skilled Pilots generally choose a height 
in the task of piloting heavy, large | between 5,000 and 12,000 feet above 
planes. They have the knowledge sea level as found the most comfort- 
and the équipment to do a super-jable for flying the North Atlantic. 
lative job. If flying by day, the pilot may en- 
They no longer have any fear of|counter a dense cumulus cloud far 
the ocean as ocean. Their troubles’! higher than this. If forced to enter 
are those allied to flying a heavily |it, hail and sleet will scon rattle 
loaded transport plane through sleet against his plane. By night the cloud 
and snow and rain, through clouds ‘outlines are invisible but its presence 
that tower into the sky by day and is felt like a black envelope. 
are blankets of darkness by night.! 4 frightening phenomenon may 
Static knocks out their radio and! then occur, day or night.. Friction of 
bathes the whole plane in the bluish'the hailstones electrifices the plane 
white glow of an electrical charge. | into a big Leyden jar. A bright light 
These are tense and the pilot must | will glow at the end of the nose, ex- 
always be alert. But flying the At-|tending to bathe the wing tips, and 
lantic is routine to the men who doit.! making the propellers spray light like 
Some idea of the air traffic over the pinwheels. A sharp explosion may 
Atlantic these days may be gained then take place, putting out the 
from the experience of a pilot be-/lights. It will be simply a discharge 
‘ween South America and Africa, a of static. Then the plane will become 
man who has flown the ocean, ON! normal and its lamps glow again. 
both north and south routes, 116) Many Atlantic pilots think that 
times. |when passenger air traffic across the 
“I was about half way over,” he|sea grows popular after the war, in 
said, “and getting a bit drowsy, when|high altitude planes, the northern 
I saw what looked like a big star in| passage will still be the favorite 
front of me: But it seemed bigger|foute. And this notwithstanding 
than any star, and as it grew/that postwar planes with air pressure 
orighter I realized that it was an-|cabins will be able to fiy above most 
other plane coming my way. I | weather turbulence. 
blinked my landing lights to let him; Weather does not bother planes 
know that I had seen him, as he was/ when it comes to landing, and almost 
tco close for comfort, But apparently never is a flight called off because of 
he didn’t see me, and he went by no bad weather conditions in Europe. 


more than fifty yards away. Then T 
kept my eyes open. During the night 
I counted twenty+three planes that 


passed me, and when I reached the} 


other side I learned that twenty-six 
had taken off that night. I saw 
all but three of them. 

‘It was a good tribute to our 
navigation, but it shows how neces- 
sary it is to be on your toes. The 
greatest danger in flying the ocean 
is getting dopey. 


at levels 1,000 feet apart, but some- 
times the altimeter goes a bit hay- 
wire. And instruments do not al- 
ways show immediately that some- 
thing is going wrong. An engine 
failed on me once, but it kept turn- 
ing and using gas, as they will, and 
the revolutions did not drop. I finally 
spotted trouble only when the engine 
temperature began to fall. Then I 
feathered the drop and went on with 
three engines quite comfortably. You 
know, you use up quite a lot of gas 
in a big’ plane, 1,200 pounds of’ it 
an hour, and after a time three en 
gines carry the weight all right. But 


you have to keep your eyes open.” 
The take-off is the most anxious 

time, states one experienced pilot in- 

terviewed, Transport planes are 


loaded much more heavily than 
they would be in peacetime, They 
call it When a big 
four-motored cargo ship takes off 
from the airport it is strained to the 
limit The 
beating and the engines are pressed 
to their utmost. The ship fairly stag 
gers as it begins to climb and the 
pilot is tense until the times comes 
when he can pull back on the 
throttles and relax 


wing-loading. 


landing gear takes a 


When the pilot takes off he carries 
a weather map provided by the 
A.T.C, which shows the weather all 
the way across the ocean. It gives 
wind drift and 
charts his course accordingly, modi 
fying it, perhaps, to the dictates of 
his own experience. It will be news 
to many that the .short northern 
route via Newfoundland, Greenland 
and Iceland to Europe is not only the 
least turbulent but the safest from 
the point of icing of all ocean routes, 
and most land routes on this con- 
tinent. A pilot who has often flown 


We try to keep | 
our altitudes, which should keep us| 


speed. The pilot} 


\If a pilot can’t land in Scctland he 
|ean come down in England or Wales. 
Somewhere in the British Isles there 
is always an airport into which pilots 
can find their way—there is a system 
of guiding planes to these landing 
fields so perfected that it would be 
almost impossible for an _ experi- 
enced pilot to get into serious 
| trouble. 

With the war well over there will 
be a brisk demand for air passage 
across the Atlantic. The great sav- 
ing of time will appeal as now to 
| business men. Tourists with short 
|holidays will go by air to get full 
|time abroad. On the other hand, a 
multitude who fear seasickness less 
{than air perils will take the old- 
|fashioned voyage by ship, with its 
enforced rest, good company and 
{tonic saline atmosphere. Doctors 
prescribe sea voyages for some pa- 
| tients. 


Job Is Unusual 
Canadian Navy And Royal Navy Have 
| Woman Flag Lieutenants 


| The first woman flag lieutenant in| 
the Royal Canadian Navy is Lieut. | 
Marion O'Toole, of Montreal, recently 
appointed “flag’’ to Rear-Admiral H. | 
E. Reid, C.B., R.C.N., naval member | 
jof the Canadian Joint Staff in Wash- | 
ington. : 
Shattering another precedent of 
the senior service, the attractive ad- | 
miral’s aide accompanies the senior | 
naval officer to official functions, and | 
carries out arrangements of protocol. 
She acted as flag lieutenant for the 
first time when she acconpanied the) 
admiral to the commissioning of 
H.M.C.S..“Unganda”, Canadian cruis- | 
er now in the~ Pacific, and when he 
goes on board ships for inspection, | 
she goes along. | 
Thrilled at the appointment, Lieut. 
O'Toole is comparing notes these days 
with her “opposite number” in the 
Women's Royal Naval Service—-Se 
cond Officer Mareen Stuart-Clarke, 
flag lieutenant to Sir James Somer- 
ville, admiral of the fleet, the only 


respective admirals. 


ak eee 
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grand-niece of the late Czar Nicholas 
U.S.A,., of Camden, 8.C., are shown 


: a ie 


& 


WEDS RUSSIAN PRINCESS—Princess Xenia Rom 


II, and ist Lieut. Calhoun Ancrum, Jr., 
as they were married in the Russian 


Orthodox church in London. The bride has been a British subject since 1938. 
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As History Was 


Made In The 


Air, The Most Storied Places Of 


_ [Britain Was Home T o Our Airmen 


(Written for The Canadian Press by Fit. LA. Frank Tinsley, R.C.A.F.) 
ROM the Battle of Britain to V-E Day, as history was made in the alr, 


the quiet streets and byways of 


some of England's most ancient and 


storied places formed the background for the part played in victory by 
the men and women of the R.C.A.F. At work, and in their scant spare 
time, the Canadians came to know the scenes of legend and beauty of Eng- 
land; the roar of their bombers reawakened the half-forgotten historic 


battlefields. 


The RCAF Bomber Group, which 
itself became something of a legend, 
operated in the picturesque county 
of Yorkshire, with its varied scenery, 
wing-swept moorlands and old-world 
villages. Canada’s airmen came to 
know the countryside made famous 
by Emily Bronte in ‘Wutherings 
Heights”; made the pilgrimage to 
Marston Moor, where Cromwell won 


Played Key Part 


Canada Helped Beat The Best 
Scientific Brains Of Germany 
One of Britain's top “hush-hush” 


men was in Toronto recently, Charles | 


Seymour Wright, Toronto-born Chief 
of Scientific Research for the British 
Admiralty—and true to the tradi- 
tions of his service, and with the 
modesty of a man of science, he 
could say little of some of the won- 
ders which have been evolved in, or 
come out of this war. 

Mr. Wright could reveal, however, 
some of the post-war plans of the 
British Admiralty and he could give 
Canada a big “thank-you” for its 


Sacrificed Forests 


Was Used Por War Needs 
Information revealed by the Brit- 


the war 130,000,000 trees were felled 
in Britain. Great gaps appear in the 
landscapes where there were former- 
ly fine stands of timber. A_ long- 
term prcegram of reforestation has 
been devised and has already begun, 
| but it will take a generation to repair 


of the country has been ruthless. In 
| peacetime the native use of timber 
| was only four per cent,; in wartime 
it rose to 50 per cent. Nearly 4,000- 


Fifty Per Cent. Of Britain’s Timber 


his decisive victory in 1644; trod the 
battlefield of Towton, where the Lan- 
castrian cause was defeated in 1461. 

To most Canadians, castles are 
things read about. Yet hundreds 


worked within the ancient walls of, 
ish Government shows that during |°n¢—Alerton Hall — which became 


the headquarters of RCAF Bomber 
Group. It was formerly the country 
seat of the Earl of Mowbray. 

RCAF Coastal Command squad- 
rons have been located in no less his- 
toric places. The Demon Squadron 
operated from Bircham Newton, 


the damage. Of necessity the stripping | Norfolkshire, in the heart of the Fen 


district. Thence they moved to North 

Devon, where they lived among some 

of the loveliest scenery in England 
Not far from the region known as 


work in helping beat the best scien-/000 tons of lumber were cut, That|the Vale of the White Horse, in pic- 


tific brains of Germany, and did add 
some remarks about the necessity of 
keeping up research in the days of 
peace, with Canada playing a key 
part in this. 

He echoed the sentiments of some 
of Canada’s military men when he 


|meant two out of every five hard- 


| wood trees, three out of every four; 


| softwood and three out of every five 
|round mining timber trees. And 
| Britain was one of the smallest 
| forested countries in the world. 

Most of the pre-war supplies came 


|turesque Wiltshire, the Lynx night- 
fighter squadron and the husky Trans- 
'port squadron were based. This was 
!the land described in the opening 
{chapters of “Tom Brown's School- 
|days.” Near here, too, King Alfred 
| defeated the Danes at the Battle of 


| 


said that never again must the Bri-|from Sweden, Finland, Russia, the | 4S8hdown, and Canadians heard the 
tish countries—or the United Na-| Baltic States and Southeast Europe, | legend that not far away, at Drag- 


tions, advisedly—let their efforts in 
defence research slacken in peacetime 
as they have done before. And he 
thought there must be an_inter- 
change of information and scientific 
brains between ourselves, Britain and 
the United States to maintain this 
research at peak. 


Canada, he added, would probably|erials sent to fronts over half the | *UrY. 


become the research centre, or at 
least, he hoped it would, acting as 
the welding link between the United 
States and Britain and at the same 
time contributing her own vastly en- 
larged technological ability. 
put it, “we in Britain have the scien- 
tific facilities, but you in Canada are 
better at ways of turning ideas into 
hardware.” 

The Admiralty scientist hoped that 
Canada would maintain her own 
“splendid” facilities, such as Research 
Enterprises, Limited, in Leaside, and 
keep up the work of the National 
Research Council, as well as seeing 
to it that private industry keep up 
on its technology for defence. 


LOSSES WERE HEAVY 

More than 30,000 men of Britain's 
merchant navy lost their lives dur- 
ing the war, Sir Cyril Hurcomb, 
director general, ministry of war 
transport, said. Four thousan@ were 
wounded 4,000 interned or “taken 
prisoner and 4,700 missing, he’ said. 


As he! 


all of which sources were cut off. 
|The rest 
| United States, West Africa, Portugal 
and Brazil, but. shipping was the 
|great problem. Hence the attacks 
on the home forests and woodlots. 
|The lumber was needed for camp 
|huts, packing cases for heavy mat- 


| world, for hospitals, hostels for war 
workers and many other purposes. 

| The Canadin Forestry Corps played 
jan important part in the production 
of lumber in the British Isles. One 
of the results of the devastation of 
| British forests will be that Canada 
will be looked to for supplies for 
many years. Vast quantities will be 
required for the housing program 
there and at home, and it behoves| 
the Dominion and Provincial Gov- | 
ernments to do their utmost to meet | 
that market, and at the same time) 
to embark upon the biggest program | 
of forestry in our history.—St Thom-| 
as Times-Journal. 


MUST STAY HOME 
Eight of thirty British scientists 
‘who were to visit Russia for the 
‘Soviet Academy of Sciences meeting, | 
‘have been forbidden by the British 
Government to take the trip. Their 
services are too essential for the war 


came from Canada, the’ 


against Japan to be interrupted, it 


‘was stated. 


,on’s Hill, St. George slew the dragon. 
| The City of Vancouver bomber 
squadron knew stately Cambridge, 
whose university, myth has it, was 
founded by Prince Cantaber of Spain, 
| although most books agree it prob- 


ean lounging-place on the English 
Channel.” 

Ancient Gloucester, with its beau- 
tiful cathedral dating back to 823, 
; was a constant attraction for Cana- 
dians based temporarily at the re- 
| ception centre near the city. 

London saw more Canadians than 
any other place, for in the borough 
of Holborn, in two large buildings 
flanking Lincoln’s Inn fields, RCAF 
overseas headquarters has been lo- 
cated. 

The Canadians left their own 

RCAF ensign hanging in Holborn 
| town hall, a reminder for ever of their 
}stay, and they planted a Canadian 
Maple tree in the fields, a present 
from the mayor of Ottawa to Hol- 
born. 
Not only England knew the Cana- 
| dians; from ancient Tain and Inver- 
|ness, in Scotland, to Castle Archdale 
and Pembroke Dock in Northern 
Ireland, and the Island Anglesay off 
the Welsh coast there were few 
places that did not play host at one 
time of another to the RCAF. 


British Films 


Would Build Many Movie Theatres 
In Canada 

J. Arthur Rank, British movie pro- 
ducer, said the film producing com- 
panies he controls are planning a 
large post-war expansion in Canada, 
Latin America and Europe—‘and 
we're looking over the United States.” 

On a two-month tour of North 
America, beginning in Canada and 
ending in California, Mr. Rank said in 
| a press conference he was particularly 
interested “in getting acquainted with 


jably grew up around the religious'the American people and _ finding 


[catablishinents of the early 12th cen- 


Plymouth Hoe, Devon, where 
Drake tarried to finish his game of 
bowls before he smashed the Span- 
ish armada, knew the sound of Cana- 


what they like in motion pictures.” 
He said his companies now have 
120 theatres in Canada, but have 
selected sites for building “large 
numbers more after the war’. A 
Latin American headquarters will be 


}dian fighter aircraft. The smugglers’ | set up “in the Autumn”, and British 


‘coves of Cornwall, the beaches of 
| Hastings, Kent, over which William 
ithe Conqueror’s men swarmed in 
1066, much as Hitler's hordes hoped 
The beautiful 
Lorna Doone country of Devon played 
host to RCAF air and ground crew 
alike. 


! 
'to do, knew it too. 


Near Liverpool, where thousands of | 


RCAF men have sailed for home is 
the ancient town of Warrington. 
Here, at the repatriation depot, they 
waited for their ships on the site 
of Cromwell's victory over the Scots 
in 1648. 

To Bournemouth, one of England's 
most attractive seaside resorts, came 
new arrivals, and, after V-E Day, 
hundreds of returning ex-prisoners of 
war. The RCAF No. 8 personnel re- 
ception centre was set in what 
Thomas Hardy, in his “Tess of the 
D'Urbervilles,” called “a Mediterran- 


HON. J. L, ILSLEY SIGNS AUTOGRAPH FOR CARRIER BOYS—Hon. J. L. Ilsley, minister of finance, is 
woman to hold such a posttiqa in the|surrounded by carrier boys, as he complied with numerous requests for his autograph. These boys represented 
Royal Navy. The two will attend|newspaper carrier boys across Canada at the christening of one of the Commando planes purchased by Canadian 
official functions together with their|carrier boys’ sale of war savings stamps. Gilbert Johnson, 13, holds the R.C.A.F. plaque won with $1,500 sales. 


He lead all Canada. 


films for Spain, France and China 
already are being made with speech 
or captions dubbed in, Mr. Rank 
noted. 

He added that British post-war 
movie plans included use of both 
British and American stars, “known 
j}and unknown”. 


Dainty and Useful 


by Alice Brooks 


You'll be fascinated with this cro- 
cheted square. Just the right size, 
for pillow tops or luncheon doilles. 
Join some for scarfs, spreads. 

Works up fast; it’s a 12 to 16- 
inch square, depending on type of 
cotton used. Pattern 7081 has cro- 
chet directions for square; stitches. 

To obtain this pattern send twenty 
cents in coins (stamps cannot be ac- 
cepted) to Household Arts Depart- 
ment, Winnipeg Newspaper Union, 
176 McDermot Avenue E., Winnipeg, 
Man. Be sure to write plainly your 
Name, Address and Pattern Number. 
“Because of the slowness of the mails 
delivery of our patterns may take @ 
few days longer than usual. 


WILL VISIT ULSTER 


The Duchess of Kent is to pay het 
first visit to Ulster some time this 
summer, She was to have gone with 
the late Duke of Kent just before 
the war, to launch a ship, but was 
unable to do so owing to events in 
the political world in Ulster at the 
\ time. 2627 


CANADA'S DIET IS _ 
BEST IN THE WORLD 


According To Official United States 
Government Figures 

Canada continues to be the best 
fed nation in the world. According to 
official United States government fig- 
ures published in the United States 
News, Canada has been eating 861 
pounds of meat, poultry, fish, milk, 
butter, other fats and sugar per year 
during the war. This compares with 
730 pounds of such foods available 
per capita to citizens of the United 
States this year. 

But how well we live in Canada 
is seen better when we look at the 
diet of European countries. Britain 
has 560 pounds per capita, Holland 
281 pounds, France 243, Germany 323 
and Poland 233. The Canadian may 
well wonder how the European people 
live at all on less than half our diet. 
Such figures do not include cereals, 
fruits and vegetables but in these 
categories Canadians are better off 
than most other peoples. 

The strangest fact shown by the 
new calculations is that both Cana- 
dians and Americans are eating far 
more today than before the war, 
despite shortages in a few foods. Our 
Canadian wartime consumption of 
861 pounds compares with 754 pounds 
before the war, while the United 
States has been eating 808 pounds 


as against 713 pounds before the war. | 


The diet of Europe, including Britain 
has shrunk to an appalling degree 
and is cut almost in half in some 
countries. They never ate nearly as 
much as we do but even their rela- 
tively small pre-war diet has been 
cut, in some cases below a_ recog- 
nized subsistence level. 

That is the picture today. It will 
change during the rest of the year. 
American consumption will drop from 
its present level of 808 pounds to 730, 
just above the pre-war figure. And 
what will happen in Europe before 
next spring no one knows. However, 
the Canadian diet changes in our 
efforts to feed Europe, it will prob- 
ably remain the world’s best.—Win- 
nipeg Free Press. 


Honored By Soviet 


Montgomery And Eisenhower Receive 
Medal Reserved For Russians 
.Field Marshal Montgomery and 
Gen. Eisenhower have received Soviet 
Russia’s highest award, the Jeweled 
Order of Victory, from Marshal 
Georgi K. Zhukov. Gen. Eisenhower 
said the Allies “are going to have 
peace even if we have to fight for 

it.” 

Gen. Eisenhower declared that the 
European war just finished had been 
a holy war—-more than any other 
war in history. 

In a toast of praise to Marshal 
Zhukov, commander of Russian occu- 
pation forces in Germany, Gen. Eisen- 
hower said: 

“Speaking for the Alliéd forces, I 
say we are going to have peace even 
if we have to fight for it. All of us 
who are right-thinking want the 
common man of all nations to have 
the opportunities that we fought to 
preserve for them.” 

Gen. Eisenhower's speech was made 
at a luncheon in his headquarters 
which honored Marshal Zhukov, Field 
Marshal Montgomery and nearly 60 
high-ranking military figures from 
Britain, the United States and Rus- 
sia. 

Marshal Zhukov, toasting the Su- 
preme Allied Commander, described 
him as a son of the American people 
and said he belonged with the im- 
mortal great of all time for welding 
the victorious Allied armies of the 
west out of so many different peoples. 

The Russian Order of Victory 
never before in history has _ been 
presented to any but Russians and 


only seven previously had _ been 
awarded. Gen. LEisenhower’s was 
No. 8 and Field Marshal Mont- 


gomery's No. 9. 
The medal is a glittering mass of 


rubies and diamonds and is said to} 


be worth a minimum of $12,000. 
Marshal Zhukov did not pin the 


medals on Gen. EKisenhower and Field | 


Marshal Montgomery, but presented 
them to the Allied commanders in a 
special box. 

Seventeen-gun salutes fired from 
American tanks greeted Field Mar- 
shal Montgomery and Marshal Zhu- 
kov on their arrival, 

WANAMAKER WAS FIRST 

Wanamaker's said a polite “Oh, my 
no” to a claim that Marshall Field 
& Company was the first department 
store in history to sell airplanes. ‘We 


put a monoplane on sale in New York | 


and Philadelphia more than 35 years 
ago,” said George Diffley, veteran 
Wanamaker employee who now man- 
ages the concern's Liberty street 
store in New York. “It was sold, 
too, though I can't remember who 
bought it.” 

Mac is the Gaelic word for son 
and is therefore the prefix in a large 
mumber of Scottish and Irish names. 


Conditions Oversees 


Visitor From Britain Tells Of Many 
Hardships Encountered 

“Few of you on this side of the At- 

lantic can realize the chaos of Europe 
today,” says P. A. Clews, Buropean 
Manager of the Canadian National 
Railways, who arrived in Montreal 
from London on his first trip to Can- 
ada since the outbreak of the war. 
Apart altogether from the large-scale 
military and political questions beset- 
|ting the.nations, there were many 
| problems affecting the daily lives of 
|the people still awaiting solution, he 
said‘ in an interview—problems of 
|food, housing, clothing and trans- 
| portation. 
The Canadian National Railways 
| Offices in Liverpool and Southampton 
had been destroyed, Mr. Clews re- 
ported. The London office had suf- 
|fered no damage more serious than 
broken windows, but during the first 
few months of the war it had been 
necessary to carry on its business in 
|improvised shelters. The Paris office 
|in the Hotel Scribe, which is owned 
by the railway, had been occupied by 
the German propaganda department, 
but the C.N.R. representative, Louis 
Regamey, had remained in Paris to 
look after the interests of the rail- 
way. 

Apart from his railway work, Mr. 
Clews had many other responsibili- 
ties. He was technical adviser to the 
Canadian Government representative 
on the United Maritime Commission, 
which is maintained by all the Allied 
Governments and will control world 
shipping until six months after the 
end of hostilities with Japan; he was 
chairman of the finance committee of 
the Canadian Y.M.C.A. Overseas, 
chairman of the stores and ware- 
housing committee of the Canadian 
|Red Cross Society in London and 
vice chairman of the London ad- 
visory committee of the Depend- 
ents’ Board of Trustees, 
looked after the English wives and 
children of Canadian soldiers pending 
their sailing to Canada, 

“The Canadian Red Cross had as 
much ‘as $6,000,000 worth of stock 
on hand at one time,” he said. “Our 
biggest puzzle was getting space. We 
had to take over farms and even a 
race course.” 

Mr. Clews paid tribute to the 
auxiliary forces, such as the Y.M.- 
C.A., Knights of Columbus, Salvation 
Army and Canadian Legion. Divid- 
ing their responsibility and working 
in harmony, they had given splendid 
service. 

“It was a civilian’s war,” he em- 
phasized; ‘the civilians suffered even 
more than the military. The women 
had a terrible time.’ That time, he 
added, was not yet over. Since he 
had left home, he had heard that 
rations had been cut again, and the 
women still had to stand in queues 
and wait their turn for whatever 
goods were available. Their burden 
was the heavier because so many of 
them had to keep households running 
while they were busy in war work 
and help was impossible to get. 

Civilians in Britain, he said, were 
allowed only 24 cents’ worth of meat 
a week each. Fish was easier to get 
now than it had been and was not 
rationed... Everyone who could grow 


tr 


his own vegetables and since the war | 


started Britain had become two- 
thirds self supporting in the produc- 
tion of food, but this did not mean 
that the problem was solved. 

The railways of Britain, he went 
on, had done a magnificent job, 


handling enormous traffic, in spite|tiently listens to their reports on the|his mame to the canned food made | 
of the blitzes. Nearly every terminus|war and graciously asks questions.|for the Kellett expedition, the meat | 


which | 


HERE IS THE R.A.F.’s 


NEW 22,000-POUND BOMB 


wets 


The British are building an improvement on the Lan- 


caster bomber, to be known as the Lincoln, which will carry to Japan the new 11-ton bomb. The new 22,000 


pounder, known as “grand slam", is 35 feet long, with a diameter of 3 feet 10 inches. 
penetration type, being a sealed-up version of the six-tonner, with a tail unit approxima 


One of the R.A.F.’s “grand slam’ 


lined formed fins at five degrees to the bomb axis, 


degree of accuracy of aiming. 


Shrines In Cathedrals 
Suggested That There Shoul Be A 
Shrine For Victoria And 
George Crosses 
Knights of various noble orders 
have their own shrines in cathedrals 
and churches in Britain. For in- 
stance, the Knights of St. Michael 
and St. George, to which order some 
distinguished Canadians belong, have 
theirs in St. Paul’s. The Knights of 
the Garter worship in St. George's, 
Windsor; and the Knights of the 
Bath in Henry the Eighth’s chapel 

in Westminster Abbey. 

Now it is suggested that there 
should be a shrine or chapel for hold- 
ers of the Victoria Cross and the 
George Cross. They could come to 
London from time to time from all 
over the the British Commonwealth 
and Empire and hold their “chapters” 
in accordance with the ancient usages 
of chivalry. They would, it is furth- 
ermore suggested, be the guests of a 
grateful nation. Whether, however, 
the Victoria and George Crosses could 
form the basis of a knightly order is 
a question that would have to be 
settled by the Herald’s College. 


War Interferes 


Emperor Of Japan Cannot Spare 
Time For Horseback Riding 


Tokyo expressed concern, over the|the Kellett relics prove: 


| 


| several expeditions 


Canned Meat 

Was Still Fit To Eat After Ninety- 
Three Years 

Canned meat at least 93 years old 
and probably more has been found 
by Dr. E. S. Archibald of the Do- 
minion Department of Agriculture, to 
be still fit to eat. The disclosure is 
one of general interest, but it has 
also a romantic background. 

The canned meat was part of a 
large food cache left by Sir (then 
Capt.) Henry Kellett of HMS Reso- 
lute on Beechey and Dealey Islands 
in 1852 and discovered and brought 
home by Inspector Larsen of the St. 
Roch when it negotiated the North- 
west Passage last fall. Capt. Kel- 
lett was at the time on one of the 
sent north in 
search of Sir John Franklin. The 
canned meat was the product of 
John Henry Gamble, Leadenhall 
street, London. 

Some people may be surprised to 
know that canned meat was made as 
long ago as 1852. The fact is that 
it was developed on a commercial 
scale in England in the early 19th 
century. But the cans used were 
not the brightly-labelled and easily 
opened containers of today. They 
were stout canisters, as the instruc- 
tions on how to open them found on 
“Open with 


welfare of Emperor Hirohito and| hammer and chisel, warm gently, 
complained that the war interfered| season to taste.” 


with his horseback riding. 


Food in modern cans would not 


It is a streamlined, deep 
tely 13 feet 6 inches long. 


bombs is seen being hoisted from the bomb dump. Attachment of the stream- 
imparts a spin to the bomb in flight, enabling a very high 


Quick : Thinking 


|How A Canadian Soldier Took The 
Jap By Surprise 

Here and there among the United 
States forces in the Pacific is the odd 

|Canadian serving with the Ameri- 
cans just as many Americans fought 
‘in Canadian uniform in Europe. 
' With the cavalry reconnaissance 
| troop of the 32nd Division, known as 
‘the Red Arrow Division, is Sgt. 
Rudolf E. Barto whose home is at 
Ledwyn, Man. 

Creeping stealthly forward on 
hands and knees while patrolling in 
the Villa Verde trail area recently, 
Sgt. Barto had the experience of 
coming face-to-face with a creeping 
Jap. 

The patrol of which Sgt. Barto 
was part had come under Japanese 
fire and the sergeant was trying to 
work around behind the enemy posi- 
| tion. As he crawled over a ridge, 
there not four feet in front of him 
was the Jap. 

For a moment both surprised sol- 
diers were motionless, then Barto 
shot the other through the head. 


Device Used In Ontario To Pick Up 
Nails From The Highway 

The action of the Department of 

Highways in putting a machine on 

‘the road which will pick up stray 


The only thing to do, the Japanese have remained in “excellent condi- bolts, nuts and other metallic sub- 
broadcast said, was to “totally an-, tion’ for more than ninety years, as stances lying loose and which some- 
nihilate the enemy.” |the departmental chemists at Ot-| times destroy tires is to be heartly 

“One hundred million Japanese are tawa reported of the Kellett “ox commended, and shows that the de- 
filled with trepidation to learn that cheek soup”. The tin would have Partment has the welfare of the 
our Emperor has augustly been failed to withstand so many years of | travelling public at heart, as no doubt 
carrying out his daily routine work/exposure. Nor are modern cans ® 8teat many tires will be saved by 
despite successive enemy raids on the| supposed to last that long. But it this contrivance, but the Department 
capital,” said the broadcast. | speaks well for the perfect steriliza- Might go a step farther and insti- 


“Practically every day His Ma-|tion and the skilled canning of John ‘ute @ system of car inspection for 


jesty summons the Premier and|Henry Gamble of London that, al- #!! cars and trucks which use the|the Nazi mind. 


INTERESTING WAR 
RELICS AT MUSEUM 


Many New Additions Are On 
Exhibition At Ottawa 

Ingenious, fanatical Germans at @ 
prisoner-of-war camp in Western 
Canada designed and built a weapon 
with which they hoped to kill fellow 
prisoners drifting away from the 
Nazi faith, or members of the camp 
staff, or for use on game after they 
escaped camp. 

However, none of these three pos- 
sible purposes was achieved because 
alert Canadian guards removed the 
weapon from the camp and it now 
is a possession of the War Museum, 
Sussex street. 
| Bed springs, woven bed wire, iron 
strapping used for hanging steam 
| Pipes, bits of rubber and a lot of 
clever work were uséd in making a 
;cross bow with steel arrows. The 
| long pieces of steel were sharpened 
|to a point and Major Henry Reiffen- 
| Stein explained at the museum that 
|} they could penetrate one inch in soft 
wood at a distance of 25 yards. 

New additions 


to the museum’s 
war relics are now on display. A 
Canadian flag captured by the Ger 


mans at Dieppe, which now hangs in 
the museum has an interesting story. 
It belong originally to the Canadian 
division which raided Dieppe in 
August, 1942. After its capture, the 
flag hung in the office of a German 
colonel until a month before the sec- 
ond division captured Dieppe in Sep- 
tember, 1944. 

A French charwoman, Madame 
Jovene, 8 rue Guerrier, Dieppe, dis- 
covered the flag, packed with other 
German belongings to be sent to Ger- 
many and removed it from the box. 
It later was turned over to a Cana- 
dian officer. It was spotted in a 
few places and torn in others, but 
still a good Canadian flag. 

Part of a comprehensive selection 
of motor vehicles produced in Canada 
appear in miniature now. They are 
exactly one-eighth the size of the 
original vehicles. 

A tactical model of the Eebeuf 
}area taken by Canadian reveals how 
detailed was the planning of the 
Allied invasion. It shows in minia- 
ture the area taken by the 2nd, 3rd 
and 4th divisions under Lt. Gen. Guy 
Simonds and the areas where the 
Germans offered stiff resistance. 

Newly received Italian and Jap 
machine guns and flashes and badges 
of all the Canadian regiments includ- 
ing the C.W.A.C., have been set up 
as part of the history in the War 
Museum.—Ottawa Journal. 


Got What They Wanted 


Count Ciano’s Diary Shows Nazis 
Were Determined@-On War 

When Joachim von_ Ribbentrop 
comes to trial he may be confronted 
with the diary of the dead Count 
Galeazzo Ciano. This document, the 
last ten pages of which were written 
while the Fascist Foreign Minister 
awaited the death decreed by his 
father-in-law, Mussolini, is an indict- 
ment not only of Von Ribbentrop but 
of the whole criminal crew, from 
Hitler down to the last gauleiter, 
who led the acquiescent German na- 
tion in its murderous assault upon 
mankind. 

The first instalment of the Ciano 
story contains the key that unlocks 
In August, 1939, 


other ministers to the palace, pa-|most a hundred years after he affixed highways.—Owen Sound Sun-Times. |Clano went to Salzburg, where Hit- 


The fundamental idea of the Red 


ler and the top-filght Nazis were 
hovering vulture-like, for the descent 


in London had been hit, but order It is rare now for the Emperor to|he packed was still fit to eat——Ot- Cross was first set forth in a booklet | °" Poland. On Aug. 11, just before 


had been quickly restored; tracks | 
were usually back in operation a few 
hours after they had been bombed. 
Travel was far from comfortable for 
the civilian. Military movements 
took priority, trains were packed, 
corridors were full of passengers) 
standing, sleeping cars had been 
taken over by the military, there) 
were no diners. 

France and Belgium were the only 
European countries with which Bri- 
tain had communication and it took 
up to three weeks for the delivery 
of a letter. To leave England it was 
necessary to have an exit permit and 
this was granted only for urgent 
business. One of the first civilians to 
cross to France since V-E Day, Mr. 
Clews had found Paris in appearance 
just as it was before the war. Lon. 
don had its ruins and blank spaces, 
it had no paint, its windows were 
still blocked up. But the food and 
fuel situation in Paris was far worse 
‘than in London. A poor lunch costs 
/as much as $26, a drink of beer $2, 
a packet of cigarettes $3. 

“I don't want to paint the picture 
too black,” he said as he concluded 
his interview. “We have had a bad 
time, we still have enormous prob- 
lems to solve, but the spirit of the 
people is wonderful.” 


Vitamin A is unaffected by cook- 


ing, while vitamin C is destroyed by | holm for the 
high temperature according t6 the |ing at the Bromma 


Bibyila and their 


British Medical Journal. 


find leisure for horseback riding.” 


WAITING 
first 


four children. 


tawa Citizen. 


by Henri Dunant at Geneva in 1862, 


dinner, the Itallan Minister was 
walking in the garden of the Oster- 
reichhof with Von Ribbentrop. Of 
their conversation he wrote as fol- 
lows: 

“Well, Ribbentrop,” I asked, “what 
do you want Danzig or the Cor- 
ridor ?” 

“More than that,” he said, “look- 
ing at me with his cold metallic 
eyes. “We want war.”——-New York 
Times. 

EXPENSIVE FOR RAILWAYS 

Those railway ties that extend all 
the way across Canada cost $1.65 
for the treated type and $1.04 for 
the untreated. The price has gone 
up as the ties used to cost $1.42 for 
treated and 88 cents for untreated. 
That is just one of the increased 
costs of doing business. The highest 
prices of ties are reflected all the 
way along the line. 


TOOK THE HINT 

The customers knew that it wasn’t 
any use asking butcher Tony Travelll 
of Seattle for meat. Tomy ran clear 
out of supplies so he just monnted the 
skeleton of a lamb in his showcase 
and prospective patrons chuckled and 
passed on. 


PLAYED SAFE 
Mark Twain had such a horror of 


A PRINCESS TO COME HOME—On June 2, Princess Ingrid of Denmark arrived in Stock-| losing manuscripts that he drew a 
reunion with her Swedish relatives in five years, since the Germans occupied Denmark. Walt-|chalk line on the floor around his 
airport for the princess’ plane to come in, are Crown Prince Gustaf Adolf of Sweden, Princess| desk and the maid was forbidden to 


cross the line even to dust. 2627 
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THE OHRONICLE. 


CROSSFIELD, ALTA 


| WORLD HAPPENINGS | 
BRIEFLY TOLD 


Four Italian provinces have been 
returned to the jurisdiction of the 


Italian government. They are Filor- 
ence, Livorno, Pisa and Pistoia. 


Princess Alice, wife of the gover- 
nor-general, has accepted an honor- 
ary life membership in the national 
council of women. 


Sir Edward Bailey, 63, director of 
the geological survey of Great Bri- 
tain, has retired. During the siege 
of Malta he flew there to locate ex- 
tra water supplies. 


Dominion government employees 
bought a record total of $19,400,000 
in eighth victory loan bonds. Pur- 
chases in the seventh loan totalled 
$18,800,000. 


Eros, the famous Piccadilly Circus 
statue, has spent the war under a 
protective covering in a house at 
Englefield Green, Surrey, it has been 
disclosed. 


Homeless residents of Tokyo will 
exist ‘for the duration” in ‘dug- 


; ; EXPERTS AT AIR;west Airlines architect; W. T. Piper, 
out" homes provided to take the | or into— Big questions and little|President, Piper Aircraft Corpora- 


AVIATION 


place of dwellings destroyed by 


Superfortress fire raids. questions came out of the Mid-Can- 


’ ada Air Conference. Delegates asked 
Proposals to raise domestic ser- In the 


vice in Britain to.the status of indus- 
try through establishment of a na- 
tionally-subsidized training school 
for maids were made in a govern-|Lines, Stevenson Field. 
ment report. ,\the delegates. The experts from left | 
| to right are: 


them, and experts answered. 


Scores of secret arms and explosive 
dumps to be used by Nazi ‘“were-|PC8: V 
wolves” in. waging an undergroun 
war of death and sabotage were un- 


tion, 
Nichols, 
chairman; Charles S. Glasgow, Doug- 
las Aircraft Corporatidn designer, 
top picture, is the panel of experts|/Santa Monica; and C. R. Patterson, 
at the Clinic at Trans-Canada Air | Toronto, 
Lower are) nautical Institute of Canada. 


q| Main, department of transport, Ot-| tained at a buffet supper. 
ltawa; F. R. Meisch, St. Paul, North-|lish acted as host. 


Lock Haven, Penna.; Charles 


news editor, The Tribune, 


general manager Aero- 


The Clinic was held in the res- 


W. F. English, Winni-|taurant of Trans-Canada Air. Lines, 
ice-president, T.C.A.; J. R .K.| where the delegates were later enter- 


Mr. Eng- 


covered in the forests and moun-|~— 
tains of Bavaria and Bohemia by 
Allied intelligence officers. 

Germany lost an average of one | Hay Fever Sufferers Cannot Always 
submarine every three days between Run Away To Escape It 
Sept. 3, 1939 and May 8, 1945, official Hay fever sufferers who keep go- 
records at London disclosed. A totaljing north for summer relief instead 
of 713 U-boats was sunk by British, of medicating themselves are going 
United States and other Allied forces|to end up with “no civilized place in 
in that period. North America left to go for im-}| 


munity,” says Dr. Buenaventura 
Hy 2 Jiminez, University of Michigan al- 
Bridge Engineer letgist 


Dr. Jiminez explained that after a 
‘w years in a northern town the 
Rtg an sen sige ahem are victim becomes sensitized to the pol- 
Harry S. Rimmington, who has/ien of the area and has to move 
been in the engineering department|rarther north. If he keeps moving, 
of the McKenzie and Mann Company, 


Harry S. Rimmington Receives fe 


National railways since 1907, )as|+, for ¢elief. 


been appointed bridge engineer for! ‘me allergist recommended diag: | 
the western region, Canadian N&-| ogi; and home treatment to defeat 
tional Railways, according to W. C./in. pollens by immunization. 


Owens, general manager for the 
company. Mr. Rimmington succeeds s ta rte d Years Ago 


W. Walkden, who retired recently 
under the pension rules of the com- i 
Nazi Inventors Were Working sa | 
Rocket Bomb In 1932 


pany. 
Mr. Rimmington started railway 


work as a r@&@man in Winnfpeg in 
1907 and later became draughtsman. 
For several years he carried on this 
work with the Canadian Northern and 
McKenzie -and Mann interests. In 
1912, he was promoted to designing 
engineer and remained at this work 


until 1932 when he was appointed) 


assistant engineer. He held this 
position until his recent appointment 
as bridge engineer for the western 
region. 


FARM WAGES 


Farm wages continued an upward 
trend during the past year, the Do- 
minion Bureau of Statistics at Ot- 
tawa reported. At May 15 wages 
were higher in all provinces than a 
year previous. Rates at that date 
were approximately the same as 
August, 1944, which is considered 
the high point for the year. 
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German inventors of the dread V-2, 
rocket bomb said they fired 3,800 of; 
the projectiles against Allied targets, 
according to an interview in The 
London Daily Express. 

Doctor Werner Von Braun ont 
Maj. Gen. Walter Dornberger said | 
that they sent more rockets against 
ithe vital supply port of Antwerp 
|than against -London. 
| ‘The two, interviewed at Garmitsch- 
|Partenkirchen, said that they had 
| been working on rockets since as long 
| ago as 1932. Von Braun told of two 
‘meetings with Adolf Hitler where he 

showed films of their experiments 
to convince the fuehrer that London 
,could be bombed. ; 


| —_— 


| The king bird chases hawks, crows 
|and even eagles, but is afraid of the} 
‘tiny hummingbird and will flee from | 
its attack. 


By Fred Neher 


Vf. 


7-16 


kL 
Nee, 


“You'd better eat all the spinach today, pop .... because I think 
YOU'RE gonna have trouble with the father of the kid I licked 


this morning’ 


z 
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Should Be Treated Britain Needs Eggs 


Hopes Western Canada May Supply 
Half Of Quantity Required 

The United Kingdom will need 1,- 
000,000,000 eggs this year and Cana- 
dian farmers can go all out in egg 
production, said John A. Peacock, 
director of egg supplies for the Bri- 
tish ministry of food, in an_ inter- 
view. 

Mr. Peacock said it is hoped west- 
ern Canada will supply half of the 
quantity needed. 

W. A. Brown, chief of the Do- 
minion poultry marketing and _ pro- 
duction service, said “the British 


he would soon run out of both north-| government is going to pay six cents; 
the Canadian Northern and Canadian/.., and high altitude areas to go|a dozen more for eggs than it did| Prisoner of war reception centre in 


last fall with the increase effective 
from Sept. 15 until Dec. 31,” he added. 


THE COLDEST SPOT 
It is believed that the coldest spot 
in North America is at or near Fort 
Good Hope on the Mackenzie River, 
about 20 miles south of the Arctic 


| circle. 


Prisoner Of War 
Was Mistreated 
German Captors 


How He By His) 


Fifty-seven days in solitary con- 
finement was the fate of Fit. Lt. P. J. | 
McManus, son of Mr. and Mrs. John 
McManus, Gore street, Perth, Ont., 
while being grilled by German inter- 
rogaters, after he was shot down in 
the North Sea. 

Fit. Lt. McManus was skipper of 
a Halifax attacking enemy shipping 
off the Norwegian coast, The Hali- 
fax crew spotted an enemy convoy 
Sneaking around the Nerwegian 
coast, and picking out one vessel, 
they dove to the attack. Just as 
the final run-in began the ship turned 
on all its lights. CONDEMNED TO DIE — Marcel 

Thinking it must be a_ neutral! Deat, minister of labor in the Vichy 
Swedish ship, McManus pulled the/government, who has been. con- 
aircraft up. As they passed over,|demned to death in absentia, by a 
the crafty German captain opened| French court. 
fire at point-blank range and the|— : SETURL 
next thing the pilot knew he was The Idea Remains 
swimming in the water. 

The aircraft dinghy burnt in the 
crash and both pilots found their 
Mae West, jackets leaking. Luckily 
the German ship stopped, picked 
them out of the water and took them 
back to Norway. 

McManus was soon sent to Ger- 
many for questioning and although 
shot down in October, 1944, he was 


If Hitler Is Dead Germans Still 
Believe His Teachings 

Without seeking to appear too 
learned about the mysteries of the 
mind, we should like to suggest that, 
whatever the fate of Hitler the man, 
the Hitlerian idea transcended and 
will continue to transcend its embodi- 


Sight Restoration 


New York Has Eye Bank That 
Collects Healthy Cornea 

The public has long been aware 
that blood banks have been estab- 
lished for furnishing plasma to 
wounded and sick persons, most 
modern hospitals having been so 
equipped. The United States has 
now an eye bank under the aegis of 
Sight Restoration Incoroprated. 

The eye bank is situated in’ New 
York, but 22 hospitals in the country 
are affiliated. It collects and pre- 
serves healthy corneal tissue from 
human eyes for transplanting to per- 
sons who have lost their sight be- 
cause of corneal defects. No other 
form of blindness can be cured, but 
it is estimated that up to 15,000 blind 
people in the United States can have 
their sight restored by transplanta- 
tion. 

The operation of removing cornea 
is performed on dead or living per- 
sons, and is done by very skilled 
opthalmic surgeons whose number 
is at present limited, but one of the 
objects of the company is to teach 
the operation of removing and trans- 
planting by means of regional clinics. 
In the present state of knowledge 
cornea can only be preserved for 
three days before’ transplantation, 
and a group of surgeons is engaged 


til i jit Anemat-. at ment in der Feuhrer. The Hitler 
“a Wi solitary con n myth is something that exists in the studying how to keep the tissue alive 
ristmas. mihda of ‘the Germans who believed | £0F an indefinite period—St. Thomas 


Penned up in a six by ten foot cell 
with no air, ‘ho light and no bed, 
the prisoners were brought out for 
questioning at irregular intervals and 
if no information was given they 
were thrown back into their lonely 
cells. 

McManus’ told of the hot and cold 


treatment. The Germans heated the 
room but cut off all the heat at INTRODUCED HIGH HEELS 


night. “We got used to that,” Mc- The conceit of Louis XIV of France 


Manus said. For nearly two months|is responsible for the rise of high 
the coastal command pilot lived on| heels, it is said. The King was dis- 
a daily ration that wouldn’t make!tressed over the fact that he was 
the beginnings of one good meal- _|shorter than most of the men who 
two slices of bread a bowl of soup|surrounded him. He ordered shoes 
and if he was lucky a greasy lump | made with heels that added several 
of margarine. McManus admittedjinches to his height. The style 
he looked pretty haggard when he|spread throughout Europe, though 
came out after the Germans gave up| women, rather than men, adopted it 
questioning. widely. 

For 57 days the Perth flier had itis 
no blankets and at first had no cloth- An airplane travels 10 to 15 miles 
ing. For all his discomfort food’ i, writing a two-word sentence in the 
seemed to be all he thought about. sky. 

He recently reached a_ returned 


in him. What happens to it here- 
after, how it will develop, will de- 
pend on what happens to those be- 
lieving Germans and will be affected 
hardly at all by the discovery of a 
burned and blackened corpse.—Balti- 
more Sun. 


Times-Journal. 


VERY SIMPLE 

Leonard Lyons, popular author of 
the Lyon's Den in the New York Post, 
is now in Europe. He told this one 
on himself recently: “The Malert air 
line officer where we made our reser- 
vations for a flight to Italy phoned 
the head office and told his colleague: 
“The passenger's name is Lyons. 
Lyons! L, like in Ladislaus; Y, like 
in Yakutsch; O, like in Omega; N, 
like in Napoleon; and §S, like in Szabo 
—LYONS.” 


COLLECTION OF SALVAGE 

The collection of salvage material, 
mostly waste paper, for the month 
of May amounted to 437,478 pounds, 
the Ottawa war salvage committee 
announces, The total collection from 
inception of the committee to date 
amounts to 20,754,857 pounds, not in- 
cluding any commercial salvage. 


England. 


FIRST WORLD WAR HISTORY 
In the Old Rectory at Rimpton, 
England, 83-year-old Brig.-Gen. Sir 
James Edmonds has completed the 
official history of the war—not this 
war but the last—which has taken 
30 years and more than 30 volumes. 
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HAT Is THIS 
IAGRAM CALLED 
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| THIS CURIOUS WORLD 


By William 
Ferguson 


‘ANSWER: A “wind rose.” It is a diagram used by meteorolo- 


gists to show, for a given place, the relative frequency of winds 


from different directions. 


DO YOU WEALLY 
PINK HE CAN 
MAKE ANYBODY 
WOOK WIKE THAT, 
PINHEAD ? 
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THAT GYM FOR SIX 
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16 Shut in commune ‘. - petmetad 34 Indo-Chinese 
18 Obscure VERTICAL [17 Neat oa te ie 
20 Head organ | 4 ro recede 9 Malaysien u 
34 Gun god . 2 Hauality dagger 38 The dill 
erman for 
Pe P ener 3 Wife of 22 Side of a 41 To mock 
WORLDS MosT : yes Geraint doorway 
DANGEROUS SNAKESY 36 Father 4Collections | 23 Pertaining |** Jensteh 
ARE AMONG THE © goddess ae tomeeele | Se ee. Lag Petedning 
EASsS/EST 28 Humming- to a central 
OF ALL SNAKES pe 4 Answer to is point 
30 Irelan Curved strip 
TO TAME / 32 Mountain of wood 
pass 49 Part of eye 
35 Priestly £ 
caste of EIR II IN “4 Dealt in 
37 Pi page PO je 1R 1S TZ ponties 
39 Anglo-Saxon okay measure 
money : 64 Among 
40 To fuse ni 55 Noise made 
42 Melody TIRI LI ¢ in respira- 
44 Note of scale Gtilel tian 
1-25 465 Obstruction eae! D . 
in water in ly Z 7To disen- 
47 Plongated IT MAW cumber 
fish it TRI I 58 To place 
49 Pronoun elals| 62 French 
51 To poke - preposition 


WHAT WAS THE 
TWOVBLE! DIDN'T 
HE WAISE A GOOD 


OH..HE RAISED TH’ 
MUSCLES ALL RIGHT..BUT HE 
COULDN DO A THING ABOUT 


THE MUSTACHE/ 
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OUR COMPLETE 
SHORT STORY— 


WEDDING DAY 


By W. J. THOMAS 


McClure Newspaper Syndicate 


ooo oe oe we ow eo wo oo ow ow 


Standing very still, her eyes on the 
little path which wound through 
mountain laurel stirring faintly. in 
the warm morning breeze, Helen 
Knowles said, “You shouldn’t have 
come here, Bob, not on my ,wedding 
day.” 

Bob Newbold’s voice was low, but 
very firm. “I don’t think Lloyd 
Tyson can ever make you happy.” 

Helen felt her lips tremble, kicked 


for the ceremony?” demanded Lioyd. 

Helen went to Lioyd. “I don’t un- 
derstand it, but it doesn’t matter, 
does it, dear? After all, clothes don’t 
make: the wedding.” 

Mrs. Tyson was emphatic. “All of 
our friends here! The church decor- 
ated! And the bride wearing— 
what? Sweater and slacks?” 

“Lioyd!” pleaded Helen. But her 
flance, despite Helen's appeal, stood 
by his mother, very stiff, hands in his 
pockets, silent. 

For a moment it seemed strange 
to her that she was not hurt because 


AT 


he made no effort to oppose his cs eee — 
mother. Then it didn’t seem so ® The long late spring with its 
| Strange as she realized that the Ty-| unusual chilly climate this year, got 
sons could no more have their wed-|oldtimers down in Manitoba remin- 
ding plans changed than she could iscing and when Gilbert Plains re- 
go through life without Bob. New-/called that they had staged a curl- 
| bold. ing game there on May 1, 1907, the 
Still, it wasn’t easy to take Lloyd’s|town of Grandview old-timers put 
ring from her finger, as she was d0-|'em to shame by bringing evidence 
ing, with all those eyes upon her.|of q curling match there on May 24th 
As if she were guilty of some dis-|of that year. Then Campbellton, 


graceful crime. 


N.B., proudly puts forward its snow- 
“Here, Lloyd, your ring,” she was 


storm of June ist this year. 


without a backward glance, quick 


while the Alc y yas 
ened her steps over the laurel-lined ° Lessee gph Fae ne! 


built, have donated $10,000 to build 


path She was spurred by 4 V8EU6 | swimming pool... » Wiliam A 
imealh Mate sachin ce Mann of Upsaiquitch, N.B., plowed 
her eyes. 


up a bi il yatch i : 
Through a mist suddenly she saw 4 A hase rea Pgh tapgelgiiciots 


of preservation, proved to be his 
Bob, sitting on the grass, gazing out father’s who had lost it ploughing 
absently over the patchwork of farm in 1910 Returning from over- 


fields below. Then, blissfully feeling 


seas after fou s, S ti 
his arms holding her close, she told vepink tetera dese abe bea 85 


Vancleaf found that some mining 


him. 
eres : stock he had put away was worth 
This can still be your wedding i : 
dein? tee eid arth “Tl be the $60,000. He had thought it useless 
se Ep & g when he left. . . . Oldest voter in the 
victim. cat : 
Bruce riding of Ontario to cast a 


“Would you marry me—in sweater 


a dainty foot at a pebble. Her chin 
went up. “I know what I’m doing, 
Bob.” 

“Even with his whole blasted fam- 
ily—smug from five generations of 
too much money and doing the same 
things in the same way—hating the 
idea of just a business woman ‘get- 
ting’ their boy Lloyd?” 

“He loves me.” Saying it to Bob 
Newbold was torture. 

“Who doesn’t ’’ he persisted, smil- 
ing and pushing his unruly light hair 
back from his forehead. ‘Even I, 
a radio ham who aspires to be a 
great architect, love you too. That’s 
why I drove here, starting my two- 
weeks’ vacation land cruising in a 


and slacks?” 

“I would, 
sary.” 

He led her to his car, parked by 
a wild crabapple tree, and pointed | 
inside. 

There she saw her white net gown, | 
tulle veil—4nd the rest of her trous-| 
seau. 

‘I had to do something to make 
you see the light, Helen. I knew 
yard ‘sever: be happy Os: Ere, Lloyd + terviewed in Germany, 21-year-old 


Tyson. So, in the wee s ll hours; 
esis named: Reet ayia it you| Pte: Jack Pittman, of White Bear, 
‘ig ’ |Sask., regretted he'd only had 7% 

\ 

| 


—thes i F 2 tad 
ate alk gee as now months action, and liked it so much 
ae Aroha PPY- wanted to go to the Pacific. 


| did you ever get inside the house?” | 


William Eyre of Oliphant; she had 
reached *100 in March. ... Mrs. P. 
H. Winters of Lacombe, Alta., dug 
in her garden, brought up a ring 
set with saphhires and diamonds 
which she had lost 18 years ago. 


but it won't be neces- 


wack, B.C., the township council 
thought maybe they’d have to tax 
everybody, then exempt those who 
proved they didn’t own a dog. . . 


flivver. Yes, perhaps he loves you, 
but do you love him?” ’ 

“I’m very grateful to him, Good- 
bye, Bob. Only ... I'd like you to 
wish me luck.” 


*I do, with all my heart. But re- 


member, some day, and soon, you're | 


going to find yourself smothered by 
the Tysons’ cold smugness.” He 
sounded a bit obstinate. 

Helen left him, revolving his words 
in her mind. Why had he come here 
today of all days, after she had tried 
for months to keep tantalizing visions 
of him out of her mind? 

He was right, so right! Already 
she knew. The Tysons had insisted 
on having the wedding here, instead 
of at Goldale. And she and her 
mother had allowed them to have 
their way. 

Doubts were assailing her when 
she reached the Big House—that’s 
what everyone called the Tysons’ 
home, because it exactly described 
it. A big house. Big, with every 
bit of furniture and every picture 
and every rug—and every person— 
precise and formal and proper.’ 

Something was wrong now. She 
sensed it the moment she stepped 
on the high pillared porch. 

Inside was bedlam—in a restrained 
and wholly proper way. 

Lloyd’s mother was wringing her 


hands. “Everything is gone! What 
do you know about it, Helen? What 
shall we do?” 

“Your trousseau, your clothes!” 
Lloyd interrupted. 

Helen sat down, bewildered. “Will 


someone please tell me what all this 
is about?” 

Helen’s mother was the only calm 
one in the household. ‘Your trous- 
seau, Helen, has disappeared, Stolen, 
apparently. And your gown, tulle 
veil—everything. I have persuaded 
the Tysons that you know nothing 
about their disappearance. I have 
told them to telephone the police... .” 


“How can the police help in time | 


't ony hele eieve monthly pat but 
not only helps relieve monthly pain but 
also accompanying nervous, tired, high- 
8 feelings — when due to functional 


periodic disturbances. It’s one of the 


most effective medicines for this purpose, 
Pinkham’s Compound helps nature! 
Follow label directions. Try 


Lydia E.Pinkhamis iiiiroois 


“J didn’t.” He grinned again. “In-|. ® The complications of business 
side job.” | doesn’t deter the editor of the Dauph- 
Helen's eyes widened. “Youjin, Man., Herald from getting statis- 
mean— ?” tical. It’s a Canadian National 
“Of course! Who would help me|town, so he gives his readers this 


interesting stuff: ‘In one year, the 
Canadian National Railways issues 
about 2% million pay checks to over 
100,000 employees. To complicate 
matters there are 3,500 Smiths, of 
which 267 are William Smiths, 238 


John Smiths and 152 James Smiths. 

The Indians of old Quebec didn’t|there are 2,000 Browns, many with 
know it but back 400 years ago when | the same first name. Then there are 
they helped Jacques Cartier’s SCUTVY-|‘Rarly and Lait’, ‘Beck and Call’, 
stricken men during a bitter Cana-|«pirst and Last’, ‘Begin and Enz’, and 
dian winter they were pointing the;jn the New York office—a Laick, 
way to vital vitamin “C”. Brooks and a Storm.” 

The Indians showed Cartier how). 
to cure the men of his 1536 explora-| 
tion party with a bitter brew from | 
evergreen branches which contained 
this then unknown vitamin. 


but your mother?” 


The indians Knew 


Quebec Red Men Were The First To} 
Point The Way To Vitamin C 


hear sc much about, the Kirkland 


hospital 


twice the proportion of oranges. some of the successful 


Says Nothing Mysterious About The 
World Shortage 

Food Minister Llewellin declared | 
that there was “nothing mysterious” | 
about the world food shortage and 
“no one has made the world’s supply 
of food disappear overnight.” 

In their order of importance he 
listed these causes of short supply: 

1. Shortage of farm help due to 
call-up of men for Allied armies. 

2. Lack of fertilizers in producing 
countries owing to lack of ships. 

3. Drought in Australia, New Zea- 
land, South Africa, South America 
and the Caribbean area. 

4. Increased demands due to mill- 
tary forces and needs of liberated 
countries where production declined 
under the Germans. 


OFFER PRIZE 
The council of the Royal Society 
of Arts is offering a prize of £50 
(about $225) to any person of British 
or allied nationality who has invented 
a publication or diagram considered 
an advvancement in the science or 
practice of navigation, between Jan- 
uary 1, 1940 and December 31, 1945, it 

was announced in London, 


= 


AID FOR FIRST 


saying. ‘For all your considerations ® From here and there in Canada: 
kindnesses, any you; Tonly. + "lm the Trossachs, Sask., district, 
ro cite sais sii ei el ducks have been found nesting as 

: ’ eee high as 14 feet up in trees. No ex- 

her soft brown eyes were the only | planation has yet been forthcoming | 
untroubled things in a storm which | why ducks in this area should pre- 
was rapidly subsiding. ‘‘Take a walk. fer to nest in trees instead of on 
I'll straighten everything out here”’ Jthe ground. ..... Public spirited citi- 
Helen went around the long hedge|7.4, at Dawson Creek, fabulous 


ballot in the federal election was Mrs. | 


@ With housing to play such a 
great part in the post-war period we 


it was discovered. spruce| ction must be taken to prevent sins 


trees contain vitamin C in more than °f the past by careful scrutiny of 
British and 


| American town plans now a reality. 


tubes 30c. 
Winds up the editorial with this vee 
Food Shortage | aietnent comment: “Planned town 
OH junits, functional public buildings, MENTHOLATUM 


parks and other projects in the name 


— aT Oe 


Hints to Help You 


@ Quaker Corn Flakes are 
corn flakes! 


®@ Quaker Corn Flakes are flavourful! 
@ Quaker Corn Flakes are deep-toasted! 


@ Quaker Corn Flakes stay oven-fresh. The 
big blue and yellow Quaker Corn Flakes 


Win 


the oven-fresh 


Cie 


WIN © PLYMOUTH! 


It's Simple! It's Easy! It's Fun! 


Don't delay! Send in your entry today! 
As many entries as you like! 


JUST WRITE IN 25 WORDS: “WHY I THINK QUAKER 
CORN FLAKES ARE MOST DELICIOUS OF ALL” 


el 


package is flavour-sealed! a ¥ ‘3 
COVA gy, aa 
VAN a. { 
READ THESE EASY RULES Nia\i75 ] 
(1) Write a statement of 25 words or less % Judges: B. T. Huston, Canadian Grocer; e iP 4 
entitled: “Why I think Quaker Corn Flakes m. a Bryans Retail Grocer; A, Tremblay, ' ECD 
are Most Delicious of all", and send it to Le Détaillant, their decisions will be final. 


uaker Oats Co. of Can, Ltd., Box 


The hd 
Peterborough, Ont. or Saskatoon, Sask. Send 


as many entries as you wish providing 


entry is accompanied by 3 box tops (or fac- 


similes) from Quaker Corn Flakes. 


(2) Entries wi 


writing, illustrated or decorated letters. 


of beauty and social well-being are 
setting the trend in this direction 
and the small town should not feel 
jthat such plans are too ambitious. 
|But all these schemes will come to 
nothing if the public fails to realize 
that functional homes of beauty to 
fit into these larger plans cannot be 
designed without the aid of the ex 


perts—the architect and the interior 
decorator.” } 
e In the little town of Altona, | 


Man., sits an editor like many others | 
boosting for something | 


in Canada, 
bigger and better to come out of the 
holocaust of war. 
muses: “Everyone of us needs both 
vision and a program, in. business, 
,on the farm, in the home, wherever 
we may be. A child has visions of a 
picnic and plans for one. An adult 
envisages a home and spends a long 
| time planning it. So it should also be 


The dog business got so bad in Chilli-| with town-planning and community | COMtinued use of artificial respiration 


| building. If we only dream about it 
and do_no planning, we will never 
have a better community. And plan- 


:\/ning alone is not sufficint either. We 


!must ‘hitch our wagon to a star’, and 
{then prepare practical plans which 
may make some of those dreams 
come true.” 


Special Telephone Room 


London, Ontario, Has First Of Its 
Kind In Canada 


A special telephone room for use 
of wheel chair patients has _ been 
opened officially at London, Ont. The 
centre is equipped with three booths, 
one of which is large enough to ac- 
commodate a wheel chair and has 
double doors so that a chair patient 
may enter and make his call un- 
assisted. Another booth is equipped 
so that patients who have arm or 
shoulder braces may use the instru- 
ment with a minimum of difficulty. 


Luther. Burbank -grew chestnut 
|trees that produced nuts when they 
| were only six months old and but a 
ltew inches high. 


Lake (Ont.) Northern News tackies : 
the subject of style o* houses, in an = 


Now scientific proof that the) a 
branches of this tree contain the! interesting editorial, stressing that p r b C lly | "4 lit e a t 
life-saving vitamin is being de- |mass-produced houses need not re- 
veloped by scientists at the Toronto | Sult in the deadliness which has char- Mentholatum 
Hospital for Sick Children. At the | acterized our streets. Community quickly cools, 


soothes and 
relieves Prick- 
ly Heat, Chaf- 
ing and Sun- 
burn. Jars and 


COMFORT Daily 


Gives 


BORNEO WOUNDED—Veteran Australian infantry 
men of the crack Ninth Division, wounded in the early fighting on the 


} be judged ‘or frankness and 
sincerity, and will not be influenced by fancy 


In an editorial he | 


100 3 

5) Anyone ma 
each 
the milies or their advertising agents. 


All entries become the 


ee midnignt, July 31, 1945. 


| 


| 


LEAGUE 
CANADA 


+ 


|MANY DEATHS BY DROWNING | 
SAID TO BE NEEDLESS 
Pee aS 

| With the summer vacation season | 
| upon us, the Health League of Can-| 
ada points out that many. deaths 
ifrom drowning can be prevented— 
first by running no unnecessary risks 
and second by the prompt and long- | 


presents 


TOPICS 
of 


VITAL 
INTEREST 


| 
| 
| 
| 


methods when accidents occur. 
Several years ago there was an in-| 
tense agitation for more care in res- 
cue efforts, it being stated that vic-| 
tims. died because artificial respira- 
tion was discontinued too soon. They | 
died because all necessary efforts | 
were not made to revive them—hbe- | 
cause the possibilities of artificial 
respiration still were not fully real- 
ized. 
| There are well-authenticated re- 
ports of artificial respiration being 
successful after as many as five 
; hours. In cases of electrical shock, 
,at least one instance is known of a 
patient being revived after being ap- 
paretly dead for eight hours. This 
| being true, it is an extraordinary 
thing that reports still come in of| 


\artificial respiration being discon- 
tinued after a mere half hour of 
| effort. 


It. is pointed out that even if the 
‘victim has been in the water for as 
liong as 30 minutes, there is a chance 
that life is not extinct—that proper 
resuscitation methods have a chance 
of bringing back consciousness. 

Also, it is emphasized, artificial 
respiration must be started as quickly 
as possible and continued for a long 
period—six hours or longer. It is 
not until rigor mortis sets in that 
life can be assumed to be extinct. 
One of the most documented cases of 
late revival is that of a child, brought 
back to life after five hours’ active 
work and hours after the child had 
been pronounced dead. 


It is also important that those) 
using artificial respiration be sure 
that air enters the lungs properly 
while they are working on the pa- 
‘tient. There is always a possibility | 
|that a spasm of the larynx occurred | 
and that the victim suffocated rather | 
than drowned. 


The most popular method of arti- | 
ficial respiration is the Schaefer | 
method, In this, the body is raised 
gently by the waist to allow water) 
to drain from the lung and stomach. | 
It is then placed in a prone position | 
with the head and chest lower than | 
the rest, if possible. The head should) 
be placed on one side on one of the| 
|patient’s arms. The rescuer kneels 
astride the victim and applies pres- 
sure rhythmically in the region of 
the lungs. If possible, the patient 
should be kept warm with blankets 
and hot water bottles. 

Rescuers should remember 
five points: 

1. Clear the patient quickly. 

2. Start artificial respiratiqn with- 
out delay. 

8. Use warmth if possible. 

4. Do not stop artificial respira- 
tion until the patient breathes or 
there are definite signs of the onset 
"|of rigor mortis. 

5. After the patient is breathing 


these 


Nearly 50 places in England bear| beaches of Borneo, are shown being carried on shoulder-borne litters across |do not allow him to sit up, stand, or 
the name “Sutton” ejther alone or in| a stream to a first-aid station. Their division later captured the Brunel| walk, but transport him in a lying 


combination with others. 2627 | airstrip and drove the Japs inland. 


down position and put him to bed. 


Contest open to residents of Canada only. 

enter this contest except 

cmplarers of The Quaker Oats Gompany, 
ic fa 


roperty of The 


6) 
Quaker Oats Company of Canada Limited. 
) All entries must be postmarked not later 


}16, 18, 20; 32, 34, 36, 38, 40, 42. 
1/16 requires 3% yards 85-in. fabric. 


| bus”. 


Con. 
stable Dorothy Colley of the Guelph 


BEST REVOLVER SHOT — 


police department, winner of the 
trophy for best police woman re- 
volver competitions staged at Guelph, 
Ont., by Police Association of On- 
tario, and Wellington “county police, 


“Open-Out" Dress 


When the temperature soars, the 
button-front “open-out” dress is a 
real pal. Pattern 4549 spreads flat 
for easy ironing. Choice of short, 
three-quarter, or cap sleeves. 

Pattern 4549 comes in sizes 14, 
Size 


Send twénty cents (20c) in coins 
(stamps cannot be accepted) for this 
pattern. Write plainly Size, Name, 
Address and Style Number and send 
orders to the Anne Adams Pattern 
Dept., Winnipeg phe a Union, 

McDermot Ave. ., Winnipeg, 
Man. “Because of the slowness of 
the mails delivery of our patterns 
may take a few days longer than 
usual.” 


THEY STEPPED LIVELY 

One bus driver in Milwaukee 
didn’t have any difficulty in getting 
passengers to ‘step to the rear of the 
The passengers made a _ bee- 
lline for the rear and right out the 
back exit when a small boy permitted 
{a half-dozen harmless garter snakes 
to escape from their shoe-box con- 
tainer. 

A patent was issued a few years 
ago for canned pancakes, neatly 
rolled and placed in the container 
like asparagus stalks. 
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oe Selle at 10%? 
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Veterinary Surgeon 
Calgary - Alberta 
822-324 Stockyards Building 


Crossfield Machine Works 


W. A. Hurt « 


bethedpeapthed 


49-4 


Oliver Hotel 


Cressfield — Alberta 


Charles F. Bowen 


Proprietor 


A Good Place To Stay 


Phone 54 


NIMININISLE 


Tena prayed 


RIOD 
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INSURANCE 


HAIL — Alberta Hail Insurance 
Board and Leading Companies 
FIRE—Alberta Govermment Insur- 
ance and Leading Companies 
LIFE—Mutual Life Assurance Com- 
Pany of Canada. 


A. W. GORDON 


— Agent — 
Crossfield : Alberta 


COUNCIL MEETINGS 


The regular monthly meeting of 
the Village Council will be held 
in the 


FIRE HALL 
on the 
First Monday of each 


month 
commencing at 8:00 p. m 


Fred Becker 


TINSMITH 


Every kind of Sheet 
Metal Work. 


Crossfield 


That's the $64 question today, 
but we will be glad to give 
you the answer. If you are 
eligible to buy new tires, we 
recommend the new Dominion 


Royal. "There's no finer tire 
built."" But if you are not 
eligible, let our expert tire men 
build new life and more mile- 
age into your present tires. 


W. J. WOOD 
Expert Auto Repairs 
Phonell — 


Crossfield. 


~ Crossfield Chronicle = 
W. H. MILLAR, Editor 


additional insertion; 4 insertions 
for $1.00. 


FRIDAY, JULY 20th, 1945 


Mr. and Mrs, Evertt Bills, Mr. and 
George Jones, Mr. and Mrs. Archie 
(McFadyen, Mrs. Bollack, Mr. and Mrs. 
Cisse], Mr. and Mrs. Art Carmode were 
among those who attended a wedding 
Hutterite 
farm. 
They report having a very wonderful 


of a young couple of the 
Colony at the former Huser 


time. 


The Cost of War 


London, July 13.—Total casualties 
to all ranks of the British Common- 
wealth and Empire forces during 
the 5% years ofwar to May 31 last 
were 1,427,634, it was announced 
tonight. 

The Canadian casualty total was 
101,008, made up of 36,018 killed, 
2,866 missing, 53,073 wounded and 
9,051 prisoners of war. Those listed 
as killed do not include personnel 
who died from natural causes. 

The total number killed for all 
the Empire was 336,772, missing 
98,113, wounded 468,388, and pris- 
oners of war 330,523. 

By countries, the figures were as 
follows: 

Britain, including men from over- 
seas serving in British armed forces, 
especially from Newfoundland and 
Southern Rhodesia: killed 233,042, 
missing 57,472, wounded 275,975, 
prisoners 183,849. 

Australia: Killed 21,415, missing 
6,519, wounded 37,477, prisoners 
26,800. 

New Zealand: Killed 9,844, miss- 
ing 2,201, wounded 19,253, prisoners 
8,485. 

South Africa: Killed 6,417, miss- 
ing 1,980, wounded 13,773, prisoners 
14,595. 

India: Killed 23,295, missing 
12,264, wounded 62,064, prisoners 
(including 20,540 missing, presumed 
prisoners of war), 79,692. 

Colonies: . Killed 6,741, 
14,811, wounded 6,773, 
8,051. 

The casualty totals by countries 
were: United Kingdom 750,338, Aus- 
tralia 92,211, New Zealand 39,783, 
South Africa 36,765, India 177,315, 
Colonies 36,376. 

Casualties to merchant seamen 
due to enemy action during the 
war period ended May 31, totalled 


missing 
prisoners 


45,315. Deaths, including deaths 
presumed in missing ships and 
deaths while interned, totalled 


30,867, missing 4,690, wounded 4,252, 
and internees 5,506. 

Casualties to the British Home 
Guard attributable to service be- 
tween May, 1940, and December, 
1944, totalled 1,763, and included 
killed or died, 1,206, wounded 557. 

Civilian casualties from the out- 
break of war until the end of fight- 
ing in Europe totalled 146,760. They 
included 60,585 killed or missing, 
believed killed. This total included 
26,920 men, 25,392 women, 7,736 
children under 16 and 537 uniden- 
tified. Injured and detained in hos- 
pital totalled 86,175. Of these 
40,736 were men, 37,816 women and 
7,623 children. 

United States Losses Total 
1,049,104 To Date 

Washington, July 12.—Casualties 
reported by the Army and Navy 
since the entry of the United States 
into.the war today totalled 1,049,104 
—an increase of 12,167 over last 
week. 


De Valera Says Eire 
Is a Republic 


Dublin.—Eire, Prime Minister de 
Valera told the dail (parliament) on 
July 12 is a republic. 

Mr. de Valera was replying to 
Opposition Member F. J. ge 
who last week likened Eire’s 
stitutional position to that of a eo" 
with its tail caught in the door, and 
he asked the prime minister “to 
tell the house if this country is a 
republic, a member of the. (British) 
Commonwealth of Nations, or 
what it is.” 

There was no further reply when 
Mr. Dillon asked, “When did the 
change take place?” 

Mr. de Valera’s statement created 
a sensation in Dublin. The news- 
papers gave it prominent display, 
but appeared to be unable to assess 
its meaning. 


0 


1,100 LOSE THEIR JOBS * 
IN PLANT DISPUTE 


The Eastern Car Company at 


Trenton, N.S., closed its doors on 
July 11 and placed 1,100 men on the 
unemployed list, First announce- 
ment that the plant was closing 
came Tuesday when the manage- 
ment posted a notice saying the 
plant would be closed “on account 
of lack of men to operate the plant 
efficiently and the lack of confi- 
dence a great many workmen have 
in the present union executive to 
t as bargaining agents.” 


Avena The World-- 
88 Hours, $700 


An 88-hour, round-the - world 
flight on Pan-American Airways 
commercial passenger planes upon 
resumption of post-war travel, was 
announced recently by the firm's 
Atlantic division. 

Cost of the trip was listed as $700, 
or less than the present round-trip 
rate to Europe. The firm said 
reservations already had been made 
by eleven passengers. 

The route from New York, the 
company said, will cover Lisbon, 
Marseille, Rome, Athens, Cairo, 
Basra and Karachi to Calcutta of 
the Atlantic division, and then re- 
turn via Bangkok, Canton, Tokyo, 
Paramushiro, Anchorage, Seattle 
and San Francisco to New York. 


- 


- 


PUBLICITY CHIEF; J. n. 
Campbell, Western Lines ae repre 


sentatives Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company, and since October 1, 1942, 
on loan to the Dominion government. 
and in charge of the Canadian. War- 
time Information Board at Washing- 
ton, has been promoted to the post of 
general publicity agent for the com- 
any, according to an announcement 
py D. C. Corman, chairman and 
resident. ~ Mr. Campbell succeeds 
ohn Murray Gibbon who retired on 
June 30th. 


Nut breads are ever popular, and 
this one is no exception. The large 
amount of sour milk or buttermilk 
incorporated in the recipe gives an 
unrivaled tenderness. Sift four cups 
of flour with one teaspoon baking 
powder, one teaspoon salt and one 
teaspoon soda. Add one to 14%4 cups 
chopped nut meats. Cream two 
tablespoons shortening with % cup 
of brown sugar and add two eggs. 
Beat well. Add dry ingredients 
and nuts alternately with two cups 
of sour milk or buttermilk. Pour 
into well greased bread pans and 
let stand 20 minutes, then bake for 
50 minutes at 350 degrees Fahren- 


heit. 
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Six Years of Subsidies 


(The Budget) 

In the six years since 1939 the 
Canadian government has paid sub- 
sidies to farmers to the total of over 
$319 million, In reality this ex- 
penditure was a “consumer sub- 
sidy.” The policy of the govern- 
ment was to keep down the cost of 
food while maintaining production 
at as high a level as possible. How- 
ever, the Canadian people seem to 
think that the farmers are particu- 
larly favored in this respect. 


The Canadian Federation of 
Agriculture points out that the 
index number for wholesale prices 
of farm products, based on 100 in 
1926, was only 102.9 in 1944. This 
means that the Canadian people 
during the most terrific five years 
of war in the world’s history have 
been able to buy their food at vir- 
tually peace-time prices. A survey 
of world food prices reveals the 
fact that there has been less rise in 
Canada than in almost any coun- 
try in the world. 

The $319 million was paid by thé 
government to keep the farmer 
producing to the limit. He had to 
have some financial assistance for 
wages of farm help had risen rap- 
idly and a great deal of it was in- 
efficient. Other costs had gone up. 
New farm implements were almost 
impossible to obtain and unusually 
long hours of labor were necessary 
to meet the insistent demand for 
more food. 


The subsidies as paid by the var- 
ious production. divisions were as 
follows: 

Dairy Products: Fluid milk, three 
years, $21,632,918; Butterfat, three 
years. $46,891,702; Concentrated 
products, 2 years, $2,543,374; Milk 
for cheese, 2. years, $5,130,269; 
Cheese quality bonus, 6 years, $7,- 
855,832; Cheese factory subsidy, 6 
years, $673,556. Total $86,677,652. 

Prairie. Farm Assistance: Prairie 
farm assistance, 6 years, $41,309,756; 
Prairie farm income, 4 years, $18,- 
966,868; Wheat acreage reduction, 
4 years, $84,533,227. Total $145,809,- 
851. 


Fruit Industry: Apple agree- 
ments, 4 years, $8,212,202; Canning 
crops, 3 years, $4,291,086; Berries 
for jam, 3 years, $775,533. Total 
$13,278,821. 

Feeds, etc.: 
back, 3 years, $10,267,542; 
freight assistance, 4 years, $42,397,- 
696; Feed assistance, Plan A, 1944, 
$521,510, Plan B, 2 years, $1,579,589: 
Alfalfa meal, 2 years, $90,054. Total 
$54,856,391. 

Fertilizer and Lime: 
3 years, $2,248,681; Lime, 2 years, 
$310,609. Total $2,559,290. 

Hog premiums, 1 year, 1944, $14,- 
069,228; Egg export subsidy, 1941 
and 1942, $925,367; Beef cattle pur- 
chases W.P.T.B., 1942, $800,000; Mis- 
cellaneous, wool, $156,705, Sugar 
beet pulp, 1943, $25,829. 


Total subsidies $319,157,134. 


Feed wheat draw- 
Feed 


Fertilizer, 
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Soldier’s Stew 


To make Russian soldier's stew, 
buy two pounds of lean short ribs 
of beef, cover with water and boil 
for one hour with one large onion, 
chopped, and one bunch of parsley, 
Remove beef and strain juice. Re- 
move onion and parsley. Cook % 
pound of sliced beets and % pound 
of sliced carrots in the broth and 
then add % pound of cubed pota- 
toes and one pound of cabbage. 

Pierce one lemon with a fork and 
drop whole into the stew. Cook 
covered until the vegetables are 
done. Serve on a large platter with 
the meat surrounded by the vege- 
tables and broth. A dab of sour 
cream should top each serving. 


———_0—_— 
Lamb chops taste better if they 
are dipped in lemon juice just be- 
fore broiling. 


Hail Insurance 


Protect your crop against loss by HAIL in a good 
In an area where the rate is 7% 
for a 25% deductible Policy, the actual cost to the 


reliable Company. 
insured is 10.71%. 


and 2- % ° 


to the insured. 


See A. W. Gordon 


GORDON AGENCIES 


I 


The rate for a 10% deductible 
Policy is 1014 %, the actual cost to the insured is 11 
FOR INSTANCE— 


100 acres insured for $10.00 per acre—$1000.00 at 
1014%— $105.00 Premium, $1000.00 less 10% (de- 
ductible) is $900.00 actual coverage, divided into the 
Premium of $105.00 equals 11 and 2-3%, actual cost 
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Rationing helps the FARMER 


M 
“Pe, toy 
? 


@ Rationing assures everyone a fair share of 


scarce 


foods. Without rationing 


farmers 


might get all the butter they need; they might 


not get sugar 


City dwellers 


but no butter 


might 


ge ugar 


@ Rationing helps to keep prices steady. 


@ Rationing has assured farmers sufficient am- 


munition to protect their crops and livestock, 


@ Rationing makes it possible for farmers to get 


coupons to feed harvesters and other transient 


farm workers. 


he FARMER 


@ By collecting and turning in the coupons 


4 


HERE'S Hows 


acquired against the use and sale of butter 


and the sale of honey and rationed- maple 


products. 


@ By writing to 


the Local 


transient 


Ration Boards 
application form RB-77' as SOON as 


know definitely that labour 


for 
they 


rations 


will be needed to feed extra help hired for 


periods of less than two weeks 


Rationing is not intended to add unnecessarily to the burden of Canadian farmers 
who, faced with shortages of labour, materials and machinery, have continued to 
respond to repeated calls for greater production. 


Ht is a protection against waste ... shortages . . . inflalion. 
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